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GENERAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


O THE QUESTIONS of how much 
what kind of educa- 
tion, and for how many people, a num- 
ber of different answers can be given. 
Prussia of a century ago offered one 
set of answers, which provided for a 
system of secondary schools and uni- 
versities for the elite who would fur- 
nish society with its leadership, and 
provided a separate and distinct sys- 
tem of common schools for the people 
who would follow the leaders. With 
variations, this has been the funda- 
mental educational plan for many so- 
cieties. It has its basis, of course, in a 
concept of a class-structured society— 
a concept unacceptable in a social 
order such as ours, which insists on 
a democratic base for our social in- 
stitutions, including education. 

We have not, however, set forth 
with sufficient preciseness the meaning 
of democracy in education, and our 
failure to do so has resulted in con- 


siderable confusion. We seem to be 
moving in the direction of providing 
post-high-school educational oppor- 
tunities for the great majority of our 
people, but there is opposition to the 
trend. It is charged that “standards” 
are being lowered, that the admission 
of students of “lower ability” is de- 
preciating the Bachelor’s degree. The 
countercharge on the part of those 
who favor the wide extension of post- 
high-school educational opportunities 
to large numbers of youth is that the 
opposition is undemocratic and guilty 
of academic snobbishness. 

In this, as in many controversies, 
much of the difficulty lies in the failure 
of the antagonists to set forth explicit- 
ly the rationale on which they build 
their cases. Here, reconciliation of 
what seem to be opposed points of 
view lies, at least in part, in making a 
clear distinction between the goals 
and purposes of general education on 
the one hand and of special and pro- 
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fessional education on the other. 

General education is education for 
all the people. Its purpose is to enable 
people to live more satisfying and 
more effective personal and social 
lives. To use a predetermined quali- 
tative academic level as a criterion to 
select those who are to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a general education and to 
determine those who are to be denied 
further opportunity to pursue a gen- 
eral education is, therefore, wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental 
goals of general education. If univer- 
sal general education is essential to a 
high-level functioning of our social 
system, programs must be devised 
from which the vast majority of the 
members of society can profit. 

This notion is generally accepted 
at the high-school level. The confusion 
in thinking about the matter exists 
mainly at the post-high-school level. 
For illustration, let us look at the pur- 
poses of the public junior college and 
the lower division of the state uni- 
versity. It is coming to be widely held 
that the growing complexity of so- 
ciety necessitates post-high-school 
educational opportunities for our 
citizens generally, since they have 
neither the time nor the maturity to 
gain in high school as complete an 
understanding of the society in which 
they live and of their place in it as 
would be desirable. Post-high-school 
education with this objective is a con- 
tinuation of secondary education 
and, as such, carries implications of 
universality. 

This is general education, and its 
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goals are those set forth earlier in this 
discussion. These are among the goals 
deemed appropriate to the public 
junior college and presumably to the 
lower division of the typical state 
university, which admits all graduates 
of approved high schools. As was 
pointed out earlier, selection or in- 
sistence on the maintenance of “stand- 
ards” is not appropriate to this type 
of education. The best interests of 
society and of the individual in so- 
ciety demand that as much as possible 
be done to enable ail students in such 
a program to make a satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustment to society and a 
maximum contribution to the social 
welfare. This purpose is not accom- 
plished by excluding students of 
limited ability either at point of en- 
trance or at some point subsequent 
to entrance but prior to completion 
of the program. Yet in the statements 
of requirements for entrance or con- 
tinuation in those programs of public 
junior colleges and state universities 
which are labeled “general educa- 
tion,” one commonly finds at least 
the desire for, if not the actual fact of, 
insistence on some qualitative level 
of accomplishment or ability. 

When one passes from the area of 
general education to education in a 
specialty, a semiprofession, or a pro- 
fession, the objectives of education 
change sharply. We are no longer con- 
cerned with the needs of society for 
an educated citizenry or with the 
need of the individual for understand- 
ings, abilities, and attitudes which 
will enable him to live a satisfactory 
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life. We are concerned, rather, with 
the education of the leaders of society 
and of those who will perform the 
specialized tasks required by society. 

It is widely held today that general 
education should extend through four- 
teen grades. Nevertheless, for many 
students institutionalized general edu- 
cation will end prior to this time, and 
for many it will extend beyond the 
fourteenth grade. Also, specialized 
education may be introduced at any 
one of a number of points on the edu- 
cational ladder, depending on the in- 
dividual and the nature of the spe- 
cialized task he is to perform. But 
at whatever point specialized educa- 
tion is brought into the program, 
there is nothing undemocratic in ad- 
mitting to the specialized courses only 
persons who offer evidence of ability 
to perform the specialized task at a 
high level or in excluding or eliminat- 
ing persons who do not demonstrate 
this promise. On the contrary, society 
is poorly served if such selection is not 
made; for we must have competent 
technicians, craftsmen, physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, and other special- 
ized personnel. Exclusion of those who 
do not possess the requisite compe- 
tence is essential to the social welfare. 

With these observations in mind, 
let us return to the controversy con- 
cerning “standards” in post-high- 
school education. To the extent they 
are thinking in terms of collegiate 
programs for the preparation of 
society’s specialists, those who de- 
plore the virtually unselected admis- 
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sion of increasing numbers of youth 
to college on the grounds that stand- 
ards will suffer can defend their posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the position 
of those who favor the widespread ex- 
tension of opportunities for collegiate 
education is tenable if one starts from 
the premise that education at the col- 
lege level has general-education val- 
ues. Much would be accomplished in 
clearing the educational air if state- 
ments of institutional objectives were 
formulated with due regard for the 
distinction between general and spe- 
cial education and if the implications 
of this difference were reflected in 
institutional programs and require- 
ments for admission and retention of 
students. 


ARE Too Many PEopLe GETTING 
COLLEGE EDUCATIONS? 


HE CONFUSION arising from the 

failure to recognize that education 
at the college or university level may 
properly serve the purposes of either 
general education or special education 
or of both is illustrated by the seeming 
differences between those who, like 
Professor Seymour Harris of Harvard, 
are fearful that the labor market will 
not be able to absorb the rapidly grow- 
ing number of persons with college 
degrees, and those who contend that 
it is impossible to overeducate people. 
To the extent that the goals of an edu- 
cational program at the college level 
are those of general education, the 
latter contention would clearly seem 
to be true. And it matters not, from 
this point of view, whether or not the 
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program culminates in the awarding 
of the Bachelor’s degree. 

It is evident that Professor Harris, 
in his book The Market for College 
Graduates (Harvard University Press, 
1949), is thinking of a college educa- 
tion solely in terms of preparation for 
employment. However, a Bachelor’s 
degree program, at least in the liberal 
arts, is by no means purely a voca- 
tional program. True, it often offers 
training directly applicable to the per- 
formance of a specialized task. How- 
ever, in many instances, it is primari- 
ly a general-education program, and 
the employment implications arise 
from the fact that the graduate has an 
advantage in the competition for jobs. 
The advantage he enjoys in this re- 
spect grows out of the fact that he is 
more broadly educated than the non- 
graduate, not that he has been spe- 
cifically prepared for a particular job. 
He enjoys the same kind of competi- 
tive advantage that the high-school 
graduate enjoyed in the days when 
graduation from high school was a 
less common achievement than it is 
today. To the extent that the goals of 
a college education are those of gen- 
eral education, there is no more reason 
to fear the economic, social, and po- 
litical implications of the growing 
number of college graduates than 
there was to fear the implications of 
the growing number of high-school 
graduates at the time when high- 
school enrolments were expanding 
rapidly. 

But even when one thinks of col- 
lege education as preparation for the 
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specialist, the soundness of Professor 
Harris’ argument is open to question. 
He takes issue with the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission 
regarding federal aid to higher educa- 
tion on the ground that the result will 
be more trained specialists than so- 
ciety can absorb. In the first place, 
this argument is weak in that there is 
nothing in the idea of federal aid 
which will make it impossible for 
institutions to select students to be 
admitted to the programs of spe- 
cialized or professional education. 
Federal aid would merely reduce the 
economic barriers faced by many stu- 
dents and would thus work in the di- 
rection of selection on the basis of 
ability rather than financial means. 
But even if the number of persons 
trained for the performance of special 
tasks were to be greatly increased, it 
is fallacious to assume that they could 
not be absorbed in society. The econ- 
omist tells us that man’s wants for 
goods and services are insatiable. As 
advancing technology increases man’s 
productivity, he can produce more 
goods and services and in greater va- 
riety. Over all, there is no reason why 
the services of an increasing number 
of specialists cannot be absorbed. 
It is true that in any particular 
specialty the number of trained per- 
sons may, at a given time, exceed the 
demands for that kind of service. This, 
however, is a condition that we have 
faced from time to time even when 
educational opportunities have been 
largely limited to those who could 
afford to pay for their education. The 
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corrective to this kind of imbalance 
between supply and demand lies in 
effective counseling based on a knowl- 
edge of social and economic condi- 
tions and trends. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


HE FEAR that general federal aid 

to higher education would result 
in educating too many people at the 
higher level, considered in the fore- 
going discussion, appears to be much 
less prominent in the thinking of the 
opponents of federal aid than is the 
fear of federal control. It is probable 
that there would be little, if any, fed- 
eral control were financial assistance 
given directly to students. But if aid 
were made available in the form of 
direct assistance to institutions, it is 
unrealistic to assume that there would 
not be some measure of control, or at 
least of influence bordering on control. 
This conclusion seems to be inescap- 
able whether one favors or opposes 
federal aid to higher institutions. No 
social institution can be wholly un- 
mindful of the views and wishes of 
those who support it. 

Regardless of the position one takes 
on this controversial issue, the fact is 
that the federal government is al- 
ready in the business of education to 
a much greater extent than many 
people realize. Revealing in this re- 
spect is the recent report on Federal 
Educational Activities and Educational 
Issues before Congress, prepared in the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress for the Commit- 
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tee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives. The report 
is part of a project that is designed to 
afford a basis for congressional deter- 
mination of future policies of the fed- 
eral government respecting the estab- 
lishment and administration of fed- 
eral educational programs, with a view 
toward the co-ordination of these 
programs. The summary of the find- 
ings is reproduced in the November 
I, 1951, issue of Higher Education. 

The major educational agency of 
the federal government, in terms of 
the number and variety of education- 
al programs and in the number of 
persons affected, is the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, one of the components of 
which is the Office of Education. The 
report states: 


Activities of the Office of Education are 
concerned with gathering and disseminating 
basic educational information, research, 
consultative services and other matters 
relating to its statutory mandate to pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the 
country. Its activities include collection and 
analysis of statistics, administration of 
grants-in-aid to education, and giving advice 
on school organization, administration and 
legislation, methods of instruction and im- 
provement of the teaching profession. The 
Office gives special attention to vocational 
education and international educational rela- 
tions, and toits new statutory directive to ad- 
minister a prescribed program of aid to the 
construction and operation of schools in 
districts adversely affected by federal activi- 
ties. 

The many programs of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency’s Public Health Service in the 
field of education include nurse training; 
grants for training in cancer control; medi- 
cal, dental, and dietic internships; grants for 
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construction of health research facilities at 
educational institutions; specialized train- 
ing of officers in the Public Health Service; 
financing of medical research fellowships; 
grants for teaching medicine and dentistry; 
provision of medical traineeships; aid to the 
states in training state and local health 
service personnel; and other services. 

Besides the Office of Education and the 
Public Health Service, other constituent 
agencies of the Federal Security Agency per- 
forming educational services are the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, the Food and 
Drug Administration, Howard University, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, and the Social Security 
Administration. The last-named agency ad- 
ministers important programs of aid to the 
states in training workers to provide child- 
welfare services and health services to 
mothers and children. 


From the point of view of the 
amount of federal funds expended, 
the programs for the education of 
veterans operated by the Veterans’ 
Administration have been by far the 
most significant. These expenditures 
are, of course, being rapidly reduced 
as the program provided for under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
draws to a close. 

In addition to the programs carried 
on by the Federal Security Agency and 
the Veterans’ Administration, exten- 
sive and varied educational activities 
are carried on by other agencies of 
the federal government. Prominent 
among these are the programs of the 
Department of Defense: 

The numerous and varied educational 
programs of the Army now provide not only 
for necessary military training in all Army 
activities, but also for far-reaching civilian- 
type education designed to prepare officers 
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and enlisted men for hundreds of intricate 
technical tasks. 

The Department of the Army has the 
responsibility for the administrative and 
fiscal support of four joint service schools 
training Army, Navy, and Air Force per- 
sonnel. Two of these schools are operated 
under the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and two under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
are: the Armed Forces Institute, the National 
War College, the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, and the Armed Forces In- 
formation School. 

Prominent among the Army’s educational 
programs are those administered by the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, including the 
operation of the Military Academy at West 
Point, the administration of the Army Serv- 
ice school system, the operation of its exten- 
sion course program and the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program, the training of 
military personnel in civilian institutions, 
and the training of military personnel of 
friendly foreign nations. 

The extensive and varied activity specifi- 
cally termed the “Army Education Pro- 
gram”’ is aimed at raising the academic edu- 
cational level of Army personnel in general. 
Other educational activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Army are concerned with ap- 
prenticeship training at ordnance installa- 
tions, re-education of the population of 
occupied areas, the education of dependents 
of Army personnel, training of select person- 
nel at Rutgers University, language and area 
training, training of civilian personnel in 
specialized fields, and research through con- 
tract with colleges and universities. 

The Department of the Navy operates 
various service schools for naval personnel, 
and provides for the training of selected 
naval personnel in civilian schools. It has 
programs for training for both civilian and 
enlisted naval personnel to become com- 
missioned officers in the Navy and Marine 
Corps. The latter activity is carried out at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis and other 
institutions of higher learning. The Depart- 
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ment also arranges for its naval personnel to 
engage in educational pursuits through cor- 
respondence courses, especially through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute and 
the Marine Corps Institute. The Depart- 
ment discharges responsibilities for the edu- 
cation of school-age dependents of its per- 
sonnel residing in certain localities, and 
operates school busses for the dependents of 
some of its employees. It also provides for 
scientific studies of naval needs and prob- 
lems to be carried out at educational insti- 
tutions. 

Training for day-to-day administration, 
operation, housekeeping, and maintenance is 
in some respects the most important educa- 
tional program of the Department of the 
Air Force. It includes the technical training 
program and the Air Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps program. The former provides in- 
doctrination and training of personnel in 
the varied skills required in the maintenance 
and operation of aircraft, electronic devices, 
laundries, messes, et cetera. The Air Reserve 
Officers Training Corps supplies junior 
officers for the Air Reserve forces. The civil- 
ian institutions program provides graduate 
and undergraduate education of selected per- 
sonnel in administration and management. 
Other major educational programs of the 
Air Force prepare selected personnel to pur- 
sue research for air weapons, aviation medi- 
cine, and other Air Force needs, and provide 
for contracts with educational institutions 
for such research. Besides these programs the 
Air Force carries out programs for off-duty 
education of airmen, and apprenticeship 
training and special training in aircraft 
maintenance for civilian employees. 


Through the Department of Agri- 
culture a wide variety of educational 
activities are carried on: 


The Cooperative Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, operating 
through the land-grant colleges, has become 
“an effective educational force to improve 
the economic welfare, health, and commu- 
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nity life of rural families.” Besides maintain- 
ing this nation-wide educational service in 
co-operation with the states, the Department 
works closely with the land-grant colleges 
and other educational institutions in numer- 
ous research projects for the advancement 
of agricultural knowledge. Useful informa- 
tion developed from this research is dis- 
seminated to farmers and to the public 
through the Extension Service and other 
agencies of the Department. The Graduate 
School of the Department of Agriculture 
has become an outstanding educational 
service agency and school of graduate study. 
Training activities, including demonstration 
and consultative services, are also carried 
out by several other agencies of the Depart- 
ment. The Department administers the na- 
tional school lunch program providing a mid- 
day meal to the students of participating 
schools throughout the nation. Among its 
other educational activities and aids to 
education are contributions to the agricul- 
tural training of certain foreign nationals, 
and payment to school funds of Arizona and 
New Mexico a portion of the gross proceeds 
of national forests in those states. 


The survey reports that twenty- 
nine educational programs are of- 
fered through the Department of 
Commerce. Some of these programs 
are operated directly by the depart- 
ment, including in-service training 
programs for employees and the oper- 
ation of specialized training schools. 
The department also supports re- 
search projects in educational insti- 
tutions, provides scholarships and fel- 
lowships for qualified employees, 
makes available financial aid to the 
state maritime academies, and pro- 
motes aviation education in high 
schools and in higher institutions. 

The educational activities of the 
Department of State are an impor- 
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tant aspect of our program for the 
promotion of better international 
relations and the implementation of 
our foreign policy. 

The Department of the Interior is 
engaged in educational activities of 
wide variety and scope. 

Outstanding among them is the ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling of Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut children living on res- 
ervations or where public school facilities 
are not available. Among the other activities 
of this Department are the apprenticeship 
and college co-operative research programs 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
safety training for employees of the Bureau 
of Mines and for employees in the mineral 
industries, visual education of the public in 
conservation of mineral resources, in-service 
training of departmental employees, and 
aid to Alaskan public schools. 


Reference is also made in the sur- 
vey to the programs of adult educa- 
tion for aliens preparing for naturali- 
zation and for inmates of penal and 
correctional institutions, and to the 
training programs in law-enforcement 
procedures for officers at the local, 
state, and national levels. These are 
carried on by the Department of 
Justice. 

The largest educational program of 
the Department of Labor is the pro- 
motion of apprenticeship and other 
on-the-job training in the skilled 
trades, but this department also 
sponsors a number of other sig- 
nificant educational activities. 

The Department of the Treasury’s 
educational activities include such 
programs as training of personnel for 
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the Coast Guard, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The department carries on 
some of its activities in its own 
schools; it also utilizes the services 
of certain colleges and universities. 

The seemingly endless list of fed- 
erally sponsored or operated educa- 
tional programs continues with those 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and others. In addi- 
tion, there are agencies such as the 
Library of Congress, the Government 
Printing Office, and the United States 
Botanic Garden which provide im- 
portant services subserving education. 

Though education is, it is true, rec- 
ognized as a function of the states, in 
this as in other areas of our national 
life, the federal government is play- 
ing a role of increasing importance. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


N A Defense Information Bulletin 

dated September 7, 1951, Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
pointed out that, in view of the very 
limited allotments of critical ma- 
terials for educational purposes, it 
seemed unlikely that needs for new 
school construction could be met in 
any reasonable degree during the next 
few months. It is certain that no plan 
for the alleviation of scarce materials, 
no matter how soundly conceived 
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and fairly executed, would meet with 
the approval of all who were in need 
of such materials. Unquestionably, 
national security and welfare demand 
that essential needs for railroad-car 
production, highway construction, 
military installations, farm-equipment 
production, public utility construc- 
tion, and other essential industrial 
needs be met. However, there is the 
danger that, in satisfying what may 
seem to be the more immediate re- 
quirements of national defense, the 
contribution of educational institu- 
tions to the nation’s well-being may 
not receive adequate recognition. 

Educators have pointed out that 
their demands are relatively modest, 
since a very small per cent of the an- 
nual steel output would meet all the 
demonstrable needs for additional ed- 
ucational construction. Such organi- 
zations as the American Council on 
Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association have ably presented 
the case for education. That their ef- 
forts may bear fruit is suggested, first, 
by the promise elicited from the ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production 
Administration to review all claims 
for steel with a view to increasing ed- 
ucation’s share and, second, by the 
following joint resolution passed by 
the Eighty-first Congress: 

Wuereas, Amounts of steel, copper, and 
aluminum have not been allocated in suffi- 
cient quantity or otherwise made available 
for the construction of educational and hos- 
pital facilities; and : 

Wuereas, The education and health of 
the American people is vital to the strength 
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of this nation; and 

Wuereas, The education and health of 
the American people has a direct relation- 
ship to our military strength and economic 
productivity; and 

Wuereas, There is a demonstrated need 
for additional schools and hospitals, and for 
expansion of existing schools and hospitals; 
and 

Wuereas, An adequate and dependable 
supply of steel, aluminum, and copper are 
critical items in the programs to alleviate 
existing school and hospital inadequacies: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate that the 
National Production Authority and the 
Defense Production Administration should 
reconsider its allotments of steel, copper, and 
aluminum in such manner as to provide a 
greater quantity of such metals and products 
fabricated from such metals for the con- 
struction of and additions to schools and 
hospitals as may be required better to pro- 
tect the educational and health standards 
of the people of the United States. 


A NEw PLAN FOR THE PREPARA- 
TION OF TEACHERS 


F GREAT INTEREST to educators 
O is the recently announced Ford 
Foundation project for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. The plan for the proj- 
ect, advanced by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
of the Ford Foundation, and President 
Lewis Webster Jones, of Rutgers 
University, provides for prospective 
teachers a general college course from 
which work in professional education 
will be excluded. Graduation from the 
course will be followed by a year of 
paid internship under competent su- 
pervision in selected training centers. 
Students will be awarded teaching 
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certificates upon completion of the 
internship program. 

The conception of teacher educa- 
tion on which the plan is based will 
certainly be unacceptable to those 
educators who hold the view that 
collegiate programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers should be profession- 
alized through identification of pro- 
spective teachers early in the college 
course and through giving the entire 
collegiate program, including the 
“content” courses, a professional em- 
phasis. Others who, like the authors 
of the plan, feel that too much of the 
prospective teacher’s time is spent in 
studying how to teach and insufficient 
time is given to study of the subjects 
to be taught, will hail the plan as a 
significant forward step in the prep- 
aration of teachers. 

It has been announced that in the 
autumn of 1952 the two state teach- 
ers’ colleges in Arkansas will begin 
the conversion of their programs in 
line with the proposal. Private col- 
leges that accept the plan can also 
become eligible for assistance from 
the Foundation. 


ENCOURAGING NEWS ABOUT THE 
JuNtIoR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


TUDENTS of the junior-college 
S movement have long been con- 
scious of the tremendous importance 
of the role that could be played by the 
public junior college, not only in pre- 
paring students for senior college and 
professional school, but in extending 
to large numbers of youth and adults 
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the opportunity to further their gen- 
eral education and to prepare for vo- 
cations which do not require pro- 
longed periods of university or pro- 
fessional school preparation. Yet the 
movement toward the development 
and extension of opportunities for 
junior-college education has lagged in 
many sections of the country. 

It seems clear that the slow rate of 
progress of the junior-college move- 
ment is closely related to the uncer- 
tain legal status of the junior college 
in some of the states and to the in- 
adequacy or complete absence of state 
support of local efforts to supply edu- 
cation at this level. It is encouraging, 
therefore, that the legislatures of 
four states—Illinois, Michigan, Wyo- 
ming, and Oregon—passed legislation 
in 1951 designed to encourage the de- 
velopment of public junior colleges, 
or, as they are coming to be more and 
more widely called, community col- 
leges. 

In Oregon, the basis for the legis- 
lative proposal that was ultimately 
enacted into law was the report pre- 
pared by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
with the co-operation of Robert R. 
Wiegman, entitled A Community Col- 
lege Plan for Oregon. 

The provisions of the act, as out- 
lined by Dr. William R. Wood, the 
United States Office of Education’s 
specialist for junior colleges, are set 
forth in the following paragraphs 
taken from the November 1, 1951, 
issue of Higher Education: 


In 1951 Oregon junior college law spe- 


| 
i. 
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cifically provides for the establishment of 
junior or community colleges as a part of the 
public secondary school system to be ad- 
ministered by the local school district and 
financed by the joint efforts of the district 
and the state—the amount of the state aid 
to be on the same basis as the aid allotted 
the public elementary and secondary schools. 
All six of the following requirements must 
be met before a district may establish a 
junior college program: (1) The assessed 
valuation of the district must be at least 
$20,000,000; (2) there must be at least 
500 pupils enrolled in Grades IX to XII; 
(3) available building space must be modern, 
adequate, and well adapted to junior col- 
lege purposes; (4) a well-chosen general and 
reference library, adequate for the size of 
the enrolment and for the courses offered, 
must be provided; (5) suitable laboratory 
or shop space, or both, and necessary 
equipment for the courses offered must be 
available; (6) final approval of the project 
by the State Board of Education must be 
secured. 

Under the 1951 law the district school 
board may charge students who are resi- 
dents of the district a tuition not to exceed 
$150 a school year. For students who are 
nonresidents of Oregon, or nonresidents of 
the district operating the junior college, the 
maximum tuition charge is fixed at $350. 
On this point the law departs from the Koos 
report, which recommends that “the com- 
munity colleges should be _ tuition-free 
because it has been found that a tuition 
charge, even of modest proportions, is a 
serious obstacle to continuance of educa- 
tion.” 

Under the new law, general supervisory 
control of all public junior or community 
colleges in Oregon is vested in the State 
Board of Education rather than in a special 
“Liaison Community-College Committee” 
of five members, two each from the State 
Board of Higher Education and the State 
Board of Education and one appointed by 
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the Governor, as proposed in the Koos re- 
port. The law specifically provides that the 
State Board of Education approve the 
courses of study offered by the junior college. 
“Prior to such approval,” however, “the 
State Board of Education shall obtain the 
approval of the State Board of Higher 
Education of those courses of study which 
are to be recognized for credit by standard 
colleges and universities.’”” The Oregon plan 
would seem to offer a happy solution for 
other states to the long difficult problem: 
What agency of authorization, supervision, 
and control should there be at the state level 
for community colleges? 

A request to the superintendent of public 
instruction to establish a junior college 
may be initiated by a district school board 
or by a petition signed by at least 10 per 
cent of the registered voters of the school 
district. A board of education must act upon 
such a petition and submit recommenda- 
tions supported by pertinent facts and in- 
formation to the superintendent of public 
instruction within thirty days. From this it 
would seem that every school administrator 
and every school board member in Oregon 
will need to inform himself fully concerning 
the community college concept and the de- 
sirability and practicability of attempting 
to establish such an educational program in 
his district. Some educational] leaders of the 
state predict that a number of boards of 
education will wish to make some rather 
extensive local studies, perhaps on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

The law as enacted has certain 
limitations, especially in regard to the 
absence of provisions for consolidation 
of districts and for contractual ar- 
rangements between districts, but, 
as Dr. Wood says: 


Despite such limitations the 1951 Oregon 
junior college law is forward-looking legisla- 
tion that should encourage as well as permit 
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the orderly extension and equalization of 
post-high-school educational opportunities 
among the older youth and adults of the 
state. It should prevent “the development 
of poorly financed, and poorly staffed junior 
colleges.” It is not likely that many Oregon 
communities will immediately avail them- 
selves of the privileges set forth under the new 
law. The pressure of tremendously increased 
elementary and secondary school enrolments 
will, for the next few years, absorb much 
of the educational resources of the state. 
The important foundation work, however, is 
solidly in place. The development of a com- 
prehensive state-wide community college 
educational program, including college trans- 
fer, terminal, general, and adult opportu- 
nities, can proceed as rapidly as demanded 
by the people of Oregon. 


[January 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


HE DEPARTMENT of Education of 
the University of Chicago will 
give a tea for friends and alumni of 
the University at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 26, 1952, from four to six 
o’clock in the afternoon. The tea will 
be given in the St. Louis Room of the 
Hotel Statler. 
Members of the Department expect 
to have headquarters at this hotel 
during the meeting, February 23-27. 


NORMAN BURNS 
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CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


HE PROCEEDINGS of two summer 

conferences held in 1951 by the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have recently been 
published. Orders for the books may 
be sent to the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Promoting Growth toward Maturity 
in Interpreting What Is Read includes 
the papers presented at the Confer- 
ence on Reading, conducted by Wil- 
liam S. Gray, who also edited the pro- 
ceedings. Outlining the theme of the 
conference, Dr. Gray notes that, al- 
though problems of interpretation in 
reading have been considered in pa- 
pers at previous conferences, the in- 
creasing desire of adults to improve 
their ability to read with ease and 
understanding, and the continuing 
difficulty of many youth in schools 
and colleges in developing adequate 
competence in understanding reading 
materials assigned to them, raised 
the need for an entire conference de- 
voted exclusively to discussion of 
those problems. Authorities consider 
interpretation of what is read from 
the point of view of the reader, the 
students taught, different kinds of 
materials, the language used, the 
broader context, critical evaluation, 
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problem-solving, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, diagnosis and remediation, and 
administrative responsibilities in im- 
provement of reading. The book sells 
for $3.00. 

Opportunities for Education in the 
Next Decade, edited by E. T. McSwain 
and Jack R. Childress of Northwest- 
ern University, presents papers given 
at the Co-operative Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, which is sponsored 
co-operatively by the University of 
Chicago and the School of Education 
of Northwestern University. Four- 
teen educators discuss the responsi- 
bilities and problems of education 
for democracy during a time of crisis, 
as well as the nature of the crisis, 
covering such matters as critical issues 
in school administration, the curricu- 


lum and social education, the need for 
co-operation between parents and 
school personnel, interpreting the 
schools to the public, what the ad- 


ministrator, teacher, and layman 
should know about the schools, criti- 
cisms leveled against the public 
schools, and the improvement of edu- 
cational policies and of school ad- 
ministration. Various co-operative 
programs in educational administra- 
tion are discussed. The cost of this 
book is $3.25. 
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WHo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
andarticles by NORMAN BURNS, as- 

sociate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
HARRISON ALLEN Doss, professor of 
social welfare at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, emphasizes that persons 
working with children need to have 
constructive, mature attitudes if chil- 
dren are to grow into happy, useful 
individuals and citizens. W. C. Kva- 
RACEUS, professor of education at 
Boston University, warns that tests 
used alone are of little value or may 
even be detrimental in guiding stu- 
dents, and he suggests a program that 
will result in fruitful uses of tests and 
other evaluative measures. Kart C. 
GARRISON, professor of education at 
the University of Georgia, and BEN 
W. CUNNINGHAM, JR., graduate as- 
sistant in the College of Education at 
the same university, tell about an in- 
vestigation made to discover the per- 
sonal problems checked by 294 ninth- 
grade students on the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List. Howarp H. MosHeEr, 
teacher of English and journalism at 
Solvay Junior-Senior High School, 


Solvay, New York, reports a study 
showing the subject preferences of 
girls and boys in three types of com- 
munities. HAROLD H. PUNKE, profes- 
sor of education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, 
compares admission requirements and 
certain non-curricular provisions for 
students in public, private, and church 
junior colleges in various parts of the 
country, pointing out the need for all 
of them to expand their services. WAL- 
TER J. MoorgE, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Illinois, 
presents a list of selected references on 
secondary-school instruction. 


RuTH FarRNHAM Os- 
BORNE, teacher of family 
living, Hinsdale Town- 
ship High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
ROBERT C. WOELLNER, associate pro- 
fessor of education, assistant dean of 
students, and director of vocational 
guidance and placement, University of 
Chicago. V. Howarp TALLEY, assist- 
ant professor of music at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. RutH J. FRANTz, 
health co-ordinator at Northern Il- 
linois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
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HOW TEACHERS FEEL AND THE 
WELFARE OF CHILDREN 


HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


TT. NATION has been doing a dis- 
tinguished job assisting children 
to grow and develop. They are aided, 
counseled, and directed, mostly in 
suitable fashion. There is cause, coun- 
try-wide, to be proud of the results at- 
tained. Nevertheless, challenging gaps 
and limitations still remain. This pa- 
per views particularly one of these im- 
pairments, that is, the peril of having 
wrong attitudes and their effect on 
children. What is there that might be 
done, individually and socially, to 
modify this factor which is so re- 
strictive? 

For the individual and society, the 
problem of attitudes has many as- 
pects. It is difficult to choose a few for 
special consideration, and the follow- 
ing four are selected arbitrarily. Their 
choice reveals prejudice on the writer’s 
part. However, such preference, in it- 
self, is not immature or unfortunate 
if explanation for the inclusion of each 
can be reasonably offered. A careful 
attempt to do this is made. 

1. It is asserted that many persons in 
professions which help children to 
grow and develop have question- 
able attitudes regarding their own 
strengths and weaknesses. 


* 
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2. It is asserted that many have ac- 
quired questionable attitudes re- 
garding other groups and cultures. 

. It is asserted that questionable at- 

titudes persist regarding individual 
and social goals and the methods to 
be used in furthering or reaching 
them. 
It is asserted that questionable atti- 
tudes concerning children’s behav- 
ior and the problems caused by 
their misconduct and failure are 
widespread and far reaching in 
their effects. 

The first three of these assertions 

are discussed in brief manner. Interest 

is directed chiefly to the fourth— 
prejudices about children’s behavior. 

This one epitomizes how we who work 

professionally with children feel and 

what we try to do, as persons and as 
leaders, when we teach and lead young 

American life. It merits extra de- 

liberation. 


4. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


Currently, there prevails deep feel- 
ing about what we, in these positions, 
seem unable to do. Not enough posi- 
tive feeling is evidenced about unde- 
veloped potentialities that are innate- 
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ly present in human beings. This is not 
an appeal to unrealistic thinking or be- 
lief on anyone’s part. Rather the op- 
posite, inasmuch as it is known scien- 
tifically that each of us has great 
bodily resources, both physical and 
mental, upon which we choose some- 
how not to draw. Conscious or uncon- 
scious neglect of this dormant apti- 
tude means irreparable social loss and 
sometimes brings great personal harm. 

Modern psychology informs us 
about basic dynamic trends in indi- 
vidual development.’ Underlying one 
personality are fundamental principles 
that pertain to maturation, reproduc- 
tion, and decline. On the one hand, 
there is within us the psychological 
urge toward physical and spiritual 
growth and reproduction. On the oth- 
er, a strongly opposing characteristic 
persists, namely, the tendency of liv- 
ing substances to preserve an estab- 
lished equilibrium. This encourages an 
inertia. 

Current psychological literature 
presents clearly the energy-saving prin- 
ciple, which accounts for adaptive be- 
havior and repression. There is also 
the principle of surplus energy. Pro- 
gressive trends, such as spontaneous 
and pleasurable exercise of the facul- 
ties as well as the creative functions 
(both sexual and social), depend upon 
the latter principle. These facts are 
valuable to know and hold on to in all 
child guidance. 

What sort of an energy-spending 
balance have I worked out? Have I 


Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. 
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discovered my iimitations? Can I ac- 
cept them and change or find satisfac- 
tions in performing within them? Have 
I allowed handicapping feelings to de- 
velop? Or am [I a trained, self-confi- 
dent adult who can stand alone, com- 
pete fairly, and utilize my capacities 
and assets to the necessary extent and 
in socially acceptable ways? 

The answers to these questions have 
to do with the fundamental issue of 
whether one acts within all situations 
and with all people in a mature, stable 
manner. Can new goals, inner com- 
pensations, and abiding peace of mind 
be reached? From time to time, cri- 
teria of emotional maturity have been 
evolved that can be successfully used 
to determine the progress a person is 
making. The instrument that follows 
has validity and real use.? This de- 
serves the reflective thinking of any 
child-welfare worker. It can become 
a positive aid in reconstructing emo- 
tional feelings and attitudes about 
himself and others. A mature, emo- 
tionally secure adult exhibits the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

The ability to be guided by reality rather 
than by fantasies, wishes, and fears. 

The ability to live sufficiently in terms of 
long-term instead of short-term values. 

A “grown-up” conscience, one which is in 
line with generally accepted adult standards 
rather than being based on threats, fears, 
guilts, and distorted ideas and fantasies of 


childhood. 
The ability to be independent to the ex- 
tent of being able to stand on one’s own feet, 


2 Maurice Levine, Psychotherapy in Medical 
Practice, pp. 283-302. New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1942. 
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to do one’s own thinking, to make one’s own 
decisions, and to assume responsibility. 

The capacity to accept a reasonable de- 
pendence upon others, to take advice, to 
co-operate, and to accept love and favors as 

well as to give them. 

The capacity to love someone other than 
the self; the ability to consider the interests 
of others as well as those of the self. 

A reasonable aggressiveness but also the 
ability to moderate reactions of anger, hate, 
envy, and wishes to hurt and destroy. 

Healthy defense mechanisms. The emo- 
tionally mature adult represses socially 
unacceptable impulses and seeks socially 
acceptable outlets for his normal human 
drives. The emotionally immature indi- 
vidual defends himself from his unacceptable 
impulses by rationalization, self-punish- 
ment, projection, conversion, and the like. 

A good sexual adjustment. Emotional 
maturity involves a heterosexual partnership 
based on good companionship and accept- 
ance of one’s own gender. 

A good work adjustment. This involves 
good personal relationships, a willingness to 

accept responsibility, the ability to wait for 
success, a regard for money as only a means 
to an end, dependability, the ability to perse- 
vere, and a well-balanced work schedule. 

The ability to accept individual differ- 
ences in others; tolerance and lack of racial, 
religious, and class prejudices. 


This brief presentation regarding 
the attitudes we have toward our 
strengths and weaknesses evokes a 
declaration that has direct bearing for 
anyone who wishes to augment the 
growth and development of children. 
It is this: unless a person first takes 
competent and diligent care of his 
own inner self, he is in a weak position 
to help another. This is a pertinent 
conclusion. The social welfare of indi- 
viduals and the nature of our personal 
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health and happiness largely depend 
on it. 


ATTITUDES REGARDING OTHER GROUPS 
AND CULTURES 


The subject of attitudes toward 
other groups and cultures is too com- 
plicated to permit simple statement 
or quick solution. Yet it has such per- 
sonal and social significance that it 
should be appraised, even hurriedly, 
in order to give more value to this 
paper. Being able to accept differences 
and control prejudices is listed above 
as an important component of emo- 
tional maturity. Emotional immaturi- 
ty is a personal limitation that com- 
monly blocks us in dealing with chil- 
dren and their problems. Every pos- 
sible safeguard should be employed to 
prevent its dire appearance. 

Out of necessity, each person’s life 
is carried on more or less in seg- 
ments. All of us hold purposeful mem- 
bership in a great variety of social in- 
stitutions, each of which has its dis- 
tinctive aim, norms, and activities. In 
order to exist and to conserve and ex- 
tend energy expenditure, so the cultur- 
al anthropologists inform us, men or- 
ganize socially. This has resulted in in- 
stitutional arrangements’ that oblige 
our compliance and frequently bring 
about confusion and debate, inwardly 
as well as outwardly. 

General patterns of behavior, and 
particular ways that we respond to 

3 Bronislaw Malinowski, Scientific Theory of 
Culture and Other Essays. Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. 
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situations, are determined socially to 
a large extent. Therefore, what we ex- 
perience institutionally does make a 
weighty difference in how we act bio- 
logically. Because of this fact, social 
living is involved and demanding, yet 
rich and useful. We are in grave dilem- 
mas about loyalties, obligations, and 
feelings, and we frequently fumble our 
way through situations to fragmen- 
tary solutions.‘ 

Our confusion about loyalties and 
obligations is a complicated problem. 
Something tangible can be done to 
lessen its effects. Prejudicial behavior 
can probably be kept at less threaten- 
ing levels. Here again, education has 
a crucial part to play—particularly 
when the need has been realized and 
careful learning and relearning are 
consistently utilized so as to sharpen 
and sustain personal and social per- 
spectives. Intelligent awareness of all 
the institution memberships we have 
socially, and their complex interre- 
latedness, is required. There must also 
be social understanding so as to evalu- 
ate substantially the utilitarian and 
spiritual values that each institution 
possesses. When we know something 
about a person, thing, or issue, we be- 
have differently than when blind spots 
control us or influence us in wrong di- 
rections. Moreover, institutions can 
be favorably modified; this, too, pro- 
motes important personal changes. 

Prejudices have an odd way of slip- 
ping up on us and causing trouble. 
This is so because much in life is tinged 


4 Margaret Mead, Male and Female. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 1949. 
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with emotion. Our behavior has con- 
ditioned patterns, resulting from ear- 
lier living experiences, pleasant and 
unpleasant associations, or purposeful 
indoctrination. These patterns often 
take hold before there is conscious re- 
action. Vast good or damage is done 
unintentionally, for it is peculiarly 
easy to act in prejudicial fashion. 

A word should be added about dan- 
gers that are inherent in all propa- 
ganda. This is an age when diverse 
voices are heard on all sides. They 
impress, stimulate, or curb us. It 
is amazing how widespread their 
achievements are, both favorable and 
unfavorable.’ Those of us who are 
trained and serving professionally are 
in a strategic position to make our 
stability count postively in this mat- 
ter, when we assist growing and devel- 
oping children to understand the na- 
ture and hazards of propaganda and 
the preferable use of educational prin- 
ciples. Children should know the 
interpretative and support-building 
method that truly literate people ap- 
prove and follow. 

It is unfortunate but true that to- 
day many otherwise conscientious 
people do little reflective thinking. 
This is partly explained by the fact that 
in childhood and youth they were not 
given experience in making and fol- 
lowing evaluative judgments of their 
own. The value sense remains defec- 
tive because it has not had enough de- 
velopmental practice. Conclusions are 
reached, sometimes correctly and 


SLeonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and 
Propaganda. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. 
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sometimes wrongly, without discern- 
ing actual meanings. There is little or 
no knowledge of what goes psycho- 
logically into making many influential 
decisions. Children are often handi- 
capped by this deficiency, and many 
adults reflect this childhood neglect. 

Tt would be futile to argue that ev- 
ery act should be critically inspected. 
Habit plays, and must play, a leading 
role in making one’s daily existence 
possible. Nevertheless, certain matters 
and issues call for thinking and careful 
action. Boys and girls, in growing up, 
need progressively difficult experi- 
ences in judgment-making. They must 
acquire for themselves acceptable 
emotional maturity and an unmeas- 
urable but mounting sensitivity to dis- 
cern right from wrong. Then, as adults 
they will be more likely to act in ac- 
cordance with this sensitivity. 

Those of us who guide children 
should be careful to furnish consistent 
examples. It must be apparent to ev- 
eryone that our own attitudes are 
reasonable and defensible. Boys and 
girls must see that we are able to with- 
stand pressures to yield to harmful 
propaganda. 


FURTHERING OR ATTAINING INDI- 
VIDUAL AND SOCIAL GOALS 


All people need a workable sort of 
personal and social philosophy. It 
matters little what the particular label 
is or where it may have been ac- 
quired. The chief concern is how it af- 
fects daily behavior and the practical 
uses to which it is put. 

Hazards of too much philosophizing 
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are easily recognized. However, it is 
futile and precarious to attempt giving 
a service as basic as that of the teacher 
or the social worker without sufficient 
ethical underpinning. Advance in solv- 
ing our individual and group problems 
depends first upon having foundation 
stones, unconsciously so for the most 
part. 

The philosophical viewpoint should 
occupy a more influential part than it 
usually does in the everyday thinking 
and actions of all who help children. 
It has a direct relation to the personal 
and professional growth that we ac- 
quire and the exact skills we develop. 
It has close connection with what we 
do and the way we undertake our tasks. 
Meeting individual and social needs 
rests on an inner understanding, built 
up through reflection on aspects of 
one’s own living. There is an ethical 
capacity that must be thoughtfully 
engendered in all professions. 


FEELING ABOUT CHILDREN’S GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


An early but still trustworthy con- 
tribution to educational thinking and 
practice was made by Wickman in 
Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Aiti- 
tudes® An empirical study was made 
of why many teachers regard miscon- 
duct of children incorrectly. Miscon- 
duct rated of highest significance by 
the average teacher was rated the low- 
est by psychiatrists and others psy- 
chiatrically oriented. Teachers pro- 

®E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and 


Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1928. 
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tested, in particular, attacking offens- 
es. Mental hygienists considered emo- 
tional withdrawing of children to be 
much more serious. 

Five factors that entered into this 
faulty thinking by teachers are worth 
noting. (1) There was evidence of con- 
fusion on their part about the real na- 
ture of children’s responses. (2) Some 
teachers revealed signs of emotional 
immaturity in themselves and a lack 
of professional security. (3) Many 
teachers had too little time and energy 
to study and understand children’s be- 
havior. (4) Traditional methods of 
teaching persisted, and these are hard 
to reconstruct. (5) Scant auxiliary 
assistance was given, and, for this rea- 
son, many children’s basic needs were 
unidentified. 

Some of these conditions still pre- 
vail although many years have inter- 
vened since the appearance of this 
epochal study. The conditions influ- 
ence in hurtful and costly fashion the 
growth and development of many 
school children. A toll that society can 
ill afford is exacted. 

Improvement in some directions 
can be noted. However, the attitudes 
of teachers described by Wickman are 
so common that not a step should be 
omitted to further the understanding 
of children and their treatment as in- 
dividuals. We should examine our- 
selves on the Wickman scale, or one 
like it, in order to determine the score 
we make in evaluating and interpret- 
ing behavior irregularities. Are we 
prepared to do something about cor- 
recting the shortcomings discovered? 

More is known now than formerly 
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about children’s personality develop- 
ment. It is useful to state a few of 
these newer principles. The concepts 
that follow furnish an excellent set of 
guides.” If we carry responsibility for 
aiding children’s development and 
preventing hurtful patterns from ap- 
pearing, these can illumine our way 
surprisingly well. 


1. The understanding of the outstanding 
importance that the first five years of life 
have in the mental development of the indi- 
vidual as compared with the later periods of 
life. 

2. The realization that mental sickness 
isalmost always the outcome of long-standing 
psychic conflicts, the result of a chronic 
process originating, without exception, in 
childhood and having a long incubation 
period. 

3. Revelation that the difference between 
the normal and the mentally disturbed mind 
is a quantitative rather than a qualitative 
one and that all human beings have the 
same basic conflicts. The resolution of these 
conflicts occurs in different ways in normal, 
neurotic, delinquent, and psychotic indi- 
viduals. 

4. The role played by individual experi- 
ence in the causation of mental disturbances. 
The roots of mental disturbances are mostly 
in psychological and not exclusively in 
organic processes and reactions. 

5. The empirically established knowledge 
that every reaction of the organism (the 
body plus the mental apparatus) is both 
hereditary and environmental. Through this 
knowledge, the social aspects of life, especial- 
ly the family unit, were brought to the fore 
in their true significance as the most im- 
portant environmental factors. 


7Margaret Mahler-Schoenberger, ‘‘Freud’s 
Psychoanalytic Viewpoint for Child Guidance,” 
Handbook of Child Guidance, pp. 685-706. 
Edited by Ernest Harms. New York: Child Care 
Publications, 1947. 
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There are other helpful ways of 
looking at the child and his welfare. 
These deserve careful consideration 
in the light of the foregoing principles. 
Improvement in our manner of be- 
having toward young wards is feasible 
and should be expected. On-going re- 
construction within ourselves of atti- 
tudes and approaches has real possi- 
bility.* 

Ten imperatives are listed that will 
aid us to do something constructive 
to improve our attitudes. 


1. Think and act more in positive rather 
than negative terms. 

2. Attempt to envision wholes rather 
than parts. ‘ 

3. Recognize more the consequences of 
human similarities than of our differences. 

4. View children’s behavior from a long- 
range standpoint other than to emphasize 
a particular incident, noting especially what 
the child’s biography shows about his de- 
velopment. 

5. Be dynamic and experimental rather 
than static and tradition-bound. 

6. Make things and people ends in them- 
selves rather than means. 

7. Endeavor to act rationally rather than 
emotionally about people and events. 

8. Be fully aware of the potential worth 
and strength of all human beings, but not 
be perfectionists. 

9. Be evolutionary, not revolutionary, in 
what we think, do, and hope. 

10. Have self-transcending goals, but, 
at the same time, take competent care of 
our own important selves. 


A TELLING ILLUSTRATION 


Discussion about the importance of 
having right attitudes can be focused 
Harrison A. Dobbs, ‘“‘Children with De- 


fects: A Frame of Reference,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XXVII (January, 1950), 228-36. 
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effectively by offering a: single illus- 
tration. Country-wide, the efforts that 
are made to assure children’s welfare 
still remain unco-ordinated. Much 
conscious and unconscious prejudice 
enters into this condition. Such preju- 
dice restricts immeasurably the well- 
being of many individuals and groups. 

Too frequently, the job of helping 
children grow and develop is under- 
taken in a lonely fashion. There is far 
from enough co-operative activity, 
both within the educational profession 
and between it and other professions. 
Because of this serious lack, individu- 
als and society commonly pay a tre- 
mendous price. Most guidance requires 
much good team work; but some- 
thing harmful often stands in the way 
of achieving this team work. 

Why is it that a great deal of serv- 
ice for children is attempted single- 
handedly? What causes workers to 
reject the contributions of others, 
even when difficult conditions threat- 
en? Is there too weak a connection 
among the professions concerned with 
child welfare? How can this disor- 
ganization be modified? Is it a matter 
that relates to personal qualities rath- 
er than being a group responsibility 
or trait? What are plausible ways to 
rid ourselves of hurtful inertia? Ques- 
tions like these pose a dynamic per- 
sonal and social appeal. They stress 
the need for giving time and energy 
to the successful solving of this dilem- 
ma and then applying diligently all 
that has been found out. 

No one could debate the social 
worth of teacher, doctor, nurse, social 
worker, lawyer, minister, parent, or 
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the citizen down the street in matters 
that influence the health and happi- 
ness of children. There is usually no 
overt ill will, but too commonly these 
guides function at cross-purposes. 
Even more frequently, they either do 
not get to work at all or are inactive 
until some dramatic happening re- 
quires emergency attention and plan- 
ning. This failure often grows out of 
having wrong attitudes. These restrict 
professional usefulness and, in many 
instances, preclude working together, 
closely and efficiently. 

Ours is a strategic time, when fusion 
rather than fission ought to be at the 
fore. Co-operation is a requirement 
today for successful social living. 
Here, it is impossible to discuss fully 
the underlying causes of unfortunate 
professional isolationism. However, 
some leading clues may be of value. 

1. Personal and professional insecurity 
and timidity prevail to such a degree that 
being adventurous is resisted. 

2. Ignorance of modern knowledge con- 
cerning child development results in un- 
awareness and apathy, and this restricts 
sensitive acting. 

3- Weariness and heavy obligation deter 
us from taking on new duties. 

4. Discouragement, brought about by 
earlier thwarting, careless criticism, and 
perfectionistic aspirations, influences us 
adversely. 

5. Occupational jealousy and deep-set 
reluctance to co-operate block the integra- 
tion of effort. 

6. Routinization, red tape, and rigid 
lines of predetermined responsibility hem in 
desires. 

7. Self-pride and hard-won status cur- 
tail both the asking and the giving of help. 
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8. Insulation we place around our job 
rules out meaningful sharing on many 
occasions. 

9. Rush of everyday living affords little 
time and energy for widening professional 
interests. 

10. Failure to be sparked, and not feeling 
the satisfaction of giving integrated help in 
a natural and constant manner, leaves us 
passive. 


These causes stem back to emotion- 
al immaturity. Happily, they are mat- 
ters about which we are able to do 
something that can be useful. This 
cannot be done all at once but must 
come slowly and intelligently. Build- 
ing up strength in the field of atti- 
tudes is possible, just as a person 
builds arm muscle by exercising regu- 
larly. 


CONCLUSION 


We who work with children cannot 
afford detrimental feelings. Prejudices 
and impaired relationships are ex- 
pensive. We cannot afford them per- 
sonally, for life is too short and pre- 
cious to waste in this extravagant 
way. We cannot afford them profes- 
sionally, for society exacts from us 
bountiful return on its investments. 
We have an unprejudiced right to claim 
a dignified seat with the procurers of 
peace and the builders of cities. Nev- 
ertheless, we fall short of this duty 
and honor unless our energy expendi- 
ture is mobilized and expended ap- 
propriately. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he” is an age-old adage. It deserves 
greater consideration than is given it 
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in this modern era. The way you and 
I think about ourselves and others de- 
termines, in significant measure, how 
competently our child-care job gets 
done. It is a hard task; it is an uncer- 
tain one; it is complex and long lasting. 
The ways of doing it are neither easy 
nor constant. Nevertheless, there is a 
substantial formula that has offered, 
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and continues to offer, insight and 
promise. “Not by might, not by 
power; but by the spirit,” this holy 
counsel reads. If to this we secularly 
add wisdom and hard work, we shall 
have a very serviceable rule. Boys and 
girls intrusted to us can then be 
helped more certainly and with greater 
meaning. 
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PREREQUISITES TO AN EFFECTIVE 
TESTING PROGRAM 


W. C. KVARACEUS 


Boston University 


TEACHER, principal, or 
superintendent, wishing to make 
the most effective use of tests and 
evaluative techniques, often will ask, 

“What test or tests should we use in 
each grade in our school system?” 
Unfortunately, the innate values of a 
testing program will not accrue auto- 
matically to teachers and pupils when 
a specific answer to this question is 
obtained.’ Unless certain conditions 
exist in a school system, the mere 
purchase and administration of the 
best tests on the market may fre- 
quently result in little or no value to 
pupils and teachers.'At times, unless 
favorable conditions prevail, the ad- 
ministration of certain tests may re- 
sult in their misuse and in considerable 
damage to pupils. 

! Tests, like any other scientific in- 
struments, can prove harmful if their 
selection, administration, interpreta- 
tion, and use have not been preceded 
or are not accompanied by certain 
conditions that should exist in a 
school system. !The existence of these 
conditions will tend to insure the ef- 
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fective use of test results and will 
guard against their abuses. ! What, 
then, are these all-important condi- 
tions that should prevail before the 
selection, purchase, and administra- 
tion of any test? 


COMPREHENSIVE CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS 


Test results gain in potential value 
when they are used in a supplemen- 
tary fashion with all other informa- 
tion already available about the pu- 
pil. Wise test interpretation always 
implies checking and comparing test 
results against similar information 
which is or should be available in 
a good cumulative-record system. 
For example, if a cumulative rec- 
ord reports superior accomplishment 
throughout several grades in spite of 
very low ability scores attained in a 
test of mental ability, the careful test 
user will investigate further and veri- 
fy the test findings and the reported 
achievement before arriving at any 
hard and fast conclusions concerning 
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the selection of future courses or sub- 
jects by the student. 

Using test results with other data 
means taking into consideration phys- 
ical and health factors, extra-curricu- 
lum activities and interests, environ- 
mental factors, home and family sit- 
uations, personality characteristics, 
and special disabilities. The most fla- 
grant and frequent abuse of test 
scores is found in their isolated use to 
the exclusion of all other pertinent 
and supplementary information avail- 
able from regular sources. Too fre- 
quently pupils are “guided” on the 
basis of a single intelligence-quotient 
score, without reference to other sup- 
porting or contradicting information. 

A comprehensive cumulative rec- 
ord should be started when the child 
first enters school and should follow 
him into his first job or into a school 
of higher learning. Always the test 
scores themselves become an integral 
part of the cumulative record. In ad- 
dition, the cumulative record should 
include personal data, information on 
the family and home situation, the 
health and physical record, school 
marks and records of school progress, 
reports of extra-curriculum activities 
and outside interests and hobbies, 
work experiences, personality char- 
acteristics, and social growth and de- 
velopment. /The role of the cumulative 
record is that of a rudder that pro- 
tects the test score from drifting aim- 
lessly about, without direction or pur- 
pose. A school system that attempts 
to utilize test information without 


cumulative-record data will find its 
task circumscribed, hazardous, and 
often sterile of any true value to 
teacher or pupil. 


TESTING: A CONTINUOUS AND 
SYSTEMATIC PROCESS 


Frequently a school system will em- 
ploy many tests in one year or in one 
grade and then refrain from testing 
for a number of years. Spasmodic and“ 
irregular testing has but limited value 
to the student or the teacher. Giving 
a test is analogous to taking a snap- 
shot. Many teachers have had the ex- 
perience of examining photographs 
of pupils in their grade that have been 
taken a numbers of years ago, and 
they have gasped at the changes in 
the children’s appearance. A photo- 
graph taken in Grade I is seldom use- 
ful in the middle grades. Similarly, a 
test administered in Grade I loses its 
descriptive value as the child moves 
up through the grades. 

\ Continuous and systematic testing 
is required if the school is to obtain a 
true picture of an ever growing and 
developing personality. Instead of 
one or two “snapshots” taken in the 
course of the school life of a child, the 
testing program should be so con- 
ceived and carried out as to present a 
moving picture made up of many 
snapshots that attempt to capture 
the developing, growing, and ever 
changing configurations of the child as 
he goes through the various grades. 
While it may be wasteful and un- 
necessary to test every pupil every 
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year for achievement and ability in 
all areas, at the same time, the spo- 
radic administration of one or two 
tests during the child’s twelve years 
of schooling will hardly be productive 
of great value. 


NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 


To insure effective use of tests and 
various instruments, the school must 
have trained personnel~who are ac- 
quainted with the nature of these 
instruments and the techniques of 
administering, scoring, recording, and 
interpreting. )The misuses that have 
arisen in connection with educational 
and psychological tests at the class- 
room level have frequently been due 
to the test-user rather than to the 
tests themselves.} Consequently, all 
teachers should have sufficient train- 
ing and experience to be able to ad- 
minister, score, and interpret stand- 
ardized tests. They should also be 
able to construct effective instru- 
ments for use in their own classrooms. 
In addition to trained personnel at 
the classroom level, the school system 
should have a “test expert” who can 
supervise the total testing program 
and who will be able to answer the 
technical questions or to solve the 
complex testing problems that will 
arise in the course of a school testing 
program. Frequently, the test expert 
will be the supervisor, or the princi- 
pal, or a guidance counselor who has 
had the added training. In a larger 
school system the test expert may be 
the director of guidance, research, 
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and curriculum or even a school psy- 
chologist. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING OF THE 
PROGRAM 


In the past, testing has frequently 
been associated with unhappy emo- 
tional concomitants. These have usu- 
ally been due to the fact that the 
testing program has emerged from a 
central office and has been literally 
“foisted” on the classroom teacher, 
whose job it has been “not to reason 
why, but to do and die.” The result 
too often has been a meaningless 
program, in which the teacher has 
given the tests in a perfunctory man- 
ner, has scored them painfully, and 
has made little or no use of the results. 

An effective testing program that 
will culminate in the use of the re- 
sults, to the advantage of the indi- 
vidual student, must include the 
teacher at a very early date, partic- 
ularly in the planning of the testing 
program and in the selection of the 
tests to be used. 

The responsibility for the develop- 
ment and implementation of a testing 
program should rest mainly with the 
teachers. In its democratic and par- 
ticipatory process of school adminis- 
tration, every school system should 
have a standing committee on evalua- 
tion. This standing committee would 
be composed of representative mem- 
bers from all grade levels, together 
with representatives from the admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel. 
The chairman of this committee may 
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well be the person who occupies the 
expert position in the measurement 
field within the school system. {It 
should be the function of this com- 
mittee to consider in what areas and 
grades tests should be given, what 
specific tests should be purchased, 
and how the tests should be used. The 
existence of such a committee will be 
justified because the teachers will 
plan a more realistic and meaningful 
program and will make greater use 
of the tests at the classroom level 
than they did when the tests were 
selected and administered from above. 

Planning and administering the 
testing program through the central 
office inevitably results in interschool 
comparisons within the community 
and gives rise to a meaningless and 
hateful rivalry and the vicious idea 
that it is the teacher who is being 
tested rather than the pupil. It is no 
wonder that many teachers wince 
when the word “testing” is used since 
they have so often been victimized by 
it. If the tests are to aid pupils and 
teachers, then the administrator is 
more likely to achieve this purpose if 
the teacher at the outset has the op- 
portunity to consider the aims and 
the purposes of the program. Not 
only will a more meaningful and ef- 
fective testing program result, but, 
in this participatory process, the 
teacher will enjoy a rich and vivid 
learning experience through which 
he will grow professionally into a 
more effective classroom operator. 

It should also be the purpose of 
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the evaluation committee to build 
tests for use on a city-wide or a de- 
partment-wide basis when suitable 
instruments are not available on the 
market. The personnel of this com- 
mittee should be changed from time 
to time to give most of the teachers 
over the period of years an oppor- 
tunity to serve and to learn. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF CHANGES 
IN PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


In evaluating the work of their 
school, teachers and principals have 
depended almost exclusively on paper- 
and-pencil tests, perhaps because of 
the ease with which these can be ad- 
ministered and scored. It is true 
that in many areas paper-and-pencil 
tests will suffice as evaluative tech- 
niques, but it is equally true that 
slavish dependence upon such instru- 
ments may result in false evaluation 
of the actual achievement of the 
school. 

The basic purpose of the school is 
to change behavior or to modify be- 
havior. The goals of the school should 
state, in so far as possible, how the 
student will behave differently in 
consequence of the learning experi- 
ences which have been provided for 
him under the auspices of the school. 
For example, in the secondary-school 
program, the staff may set up as a 
worthy aim or objective the following 
specific behavior: “The student will 
frequently read for pleasure the better 
literature of the past and present.” 
The teaching staff now unites in di- 
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recting a number of learning experi- 
ences toward this aim. In the English 
sections a number of literary works 
are read and appraised. In the social- 
studies classes the socioeconomic fac- 
tors in the background settings of the 
novels are considered. During the 
industrial-arts periods the boys pre- 
pare special sets for use in portraying 
certain significant parts of the novels, 
while the girls in home economics 
handle problems of costuming. Help 
is also sought from the art and music 
classes. But, after all these learning ac- 
tivities and experiences, the student goes 
home and seldom or never reads a book 
voluntarily. 

In evaluating the work of this unit, 
the pupil could be given an objective 
test that called for the correct knowl- 
edge concerning plot, character, and 
setting, and he may register the right 
answers. In other words, he will know 
and give a correct paper-and-pencil 
answer, but, unless his behavior 
changes or he develops a behavior 
pattern that involves the objective, 
all the learning was for nought. In 
fact, some people will say the child 
really did not learn; yet our paper- 
and-pencil test will record him as 
having learned perfectly because he 
knows the answers. 

The alert educator today will not 
be satisfied with paper-and-pencil 
answers. He likes to evaluate in terms 
of other techniques that will tell him 
whether the student actually learned 
—in the sense that some observable 
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and desirable change in his behavior 
took place as listed in the objectives 
of the school. In the case of the learn- 
ing objective considered above, it 
would be much more effective to use 
some other technique, perhaps an 
observational check list, as part of 
the evaluative process. \It is easy to 
see that dependence on paper-and- 
pencil tests alone may lead the school 
to believe that it is achieving the de- 
sired objectives when the student is 
only saying the right thing to please 
the school but in his behavior reveals 
that he has not really learned. Other 
evaluative techniques will give more 
effective appraisal of certain school 
outcomes. \Such non-test techniques 
as rating scales, directed observation, 
anecdotal records, questionnaires, so- 
ciometric devices, personal reports, 
etc., should be part of the school’s 
daily program of evaluation.‘ Obvious- 
ly, it would be just as great a mistake 
to do away altogether with paper-and- 
pencil tests, since they are of great 
value in measuring certain objectives, | 
as it would be to neglect many other 
promising techniques through the ex- 
clusive use of the paper-and-pencil 
situation. 


RECAPITULATION 


Before a school system attempts to 
do any widespread testing, it should 
inventory the practices with the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Do we have a comprehensive cumulative- 
record system? 
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Is our testing program as planned a sys- 
tematic and continuous evaluation process? 

Are our teachers trained to administer 
tests, to interpret them, and to use them in a 
meaningful way? 
“Do we have a “test expert” who can help 
us in the planning of our program and in the 
solving of special problems that are met in 
the total evaluation program? 

Is the testing program planned co-opera- 
tively by teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, or does it originate wholly from the 
administrative and supervisory personnel 
above the classroom level? 

Is the underlying evaluative attempt 
one in which the school is realistically meas- 
uring the changes in behavior that it has 
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brought about through the school experi- 
ences, or is there too great dependence on 
paper-and-pencil tests for appraising the 
achievement of objectives? 

[How does the student behave differently 
because of his school attendance? 


) The classroom teacher and the 
school administrator will do well to 
consider these basic conditions before 
attempting widespread testing! With- 
out these prior conditions, the stage 
may be set for an expensive tragedy 
rather than for a happy and fruitful 
ending. 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF NINTH-GRADE PUPILS 


KARL C. GARRISON anp BEN W. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
University of Georgia 


ERSONAL PROBLEMS of ninth-grade 
Paton were the concern of the 
investigation reported here. The sub- 
jects were 132 boys and 162 girls from 
10 small-town high schools of Georgia. 
Counselors were employed in five of 
the schools, but there were no coun- 
selors in the other five. Ninety-six per 
cent of these ninth-grade students 
were fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years 
old. 

The junior high school form of the 
Mooney Problem Check List was ad- 
ministered to the 294 pupils. This is a 
self-administering test, developed dur- 
ing the early 1940’s to help students 
express their personal problems. The 
general directions for administering 
the test were followed. 

Considerable research has been con- 
ducted in which this check list has 
been used to survey students’ prob- 
lems. In his review of this check list, 
Lentz has pointed out: 

It is an instrument for an area of research 
which must not be overlooked. As it stands, 
the instrument is highly commendable to 


the serious practitioner of guidance or the 
research scientist in social psychology.* 


t Theodore F. Lentz, ‘“‘Review of the Mooney 
Problem Check List,” The Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, p. 120. Edited by Oscar 
Krisen Buros. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1949. 
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The data from the 210 problems of 
the check list were tabulated by in- 
dividual problems in relation to type 
of guidance service offered in the 
school and sex and age of the student. 
From this tabulation of the specific 
problems, it was possible to find the 
particular problems and the problem 
areas that ranked highest for each 
group of students studied. 

Mean scores for the different groups 
were calculated for the purpose of 
comparison. The investigators real- 
ize, however, that the responses are 
simply a “census count” of each stu- 
dent’s problems, limited by his aware- 
ness of the existence of the problems. 


PROBLEMS CHECKED BY 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


The mean number of problems 
checked by the ninth-grade pupils was 
33-4. The mean for the boys was 30.6, 
with a standard error of 2.73, and the 
mean for the girls was 36.3, with a 
standard error of 3.63. When the dif- 
ference between these means (5.7) 
was divided by the standard error of 
the difference (4.54), it was found 
that the significance ratio for the dif- 
ference between boys and girls was 
1.26. This ratio does not support a 
conclusion that there is a significant 
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sex difference in the number of prob- 
lems encountered by boys and girls. 

There was little difference between 
the number of problems checked by 
the girls from the counselor and the 
non-counselor schools. In the case of 
the boys, however, the difference was 
more apparent. The mean number of 
problems checked by the boys from 


creased in age. With the girls, the 
trend was in the opposite direction; 
the number of problems increased as 
the girls advanced in age. 

The data of Table 1 show that 
there was general agreement between 
boys and girls on the importance of 
the area of “School” as a source of 
problems. “Money, work, and the fu- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER OF PROBLEMS CHECKED IN EACH AREA 
BY NINTH-GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS 


ProBLem AREA 


Standard 


Standard 


7-93 
5.40 
4.41 
3-94 
3-31 


Money, work, and the future. 

Self-centered concern 

Boy and girl relations....... 

Relation to people in general. 

Health and physical develop- 
ment 

Home and family 


3-50 
2.37 


6.43 
5.26 ‘ ‘ 
5.63 
5.41 ‘ -63 
5.60 ‘ 


3-84 
4.13 


-49 
0.64 


the counselor schools was 20.7, with a 
standard error of 2.51, while the mean 
number checked by the boys from the 
non-counselor schools was 42.4, with 
a standard error of 3.01. The dif- 
ference between these means is 21.7, 
with a standard error of 3.91. Since 
the ratio of the difference to its 
standard error is 5.55, the difference 
is statistically significant. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
sults was the pattern in the quantity 
of responses by the different age 
groups. Beginning with the fourteen- 
year group, the mean number of prob- 
lems per boy decreased as the boys in- 


ture” also loomed large as a problem 
area for both boys and girls. 

The differences between the mean 
number of problems checked by boys 
and girls are significant beyond the 
1 per cent level for problems in ‘‘Re- 
lation to people in general” and in 
“Home and family”; beyond the 2 
per cent level in “Boy and girl rela- 
tions.” The other differences are not 
significant at commonly accepted 
confidence levels. 

A comparison of the age groups 
showed the fourteen-year-old group to 
be less concerned over problems in the 
area of “Boy and girl relations.” 
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PROBLEMS OF GREATEST CONCERN 


A more detailed study of the prob- 
lems considered by ninth-grade boys 
and girls to be of the greatest con- 
cern to them was made by listing the 
specific problems from the total list 
of 210 checked most often by these 


TABLE 2 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS MOST FREQUENTLY 
CHECKED BY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Per Cent 
CHECKING 
PRoBLeEM 


Boys | Girls 


Not spending enough time in 
study 48 

Not interested in certain subjects 

Don’t like to study 

Can’t keep my mind on my 


Getting low grades in school. . 
pee to earn some of my own 


mon 
Canal about military service 
Learning how to dance 
a in keeping a conversation 


Needing a job during vacations. . 
Having to ask parents for money. 
Underweight 

Wanting a more pleasing person- 


ality 
So ame feel restless in class. . 
Losing my temper 
Being nervous 
Wishing people would like me bet- 


students. Half of the problems con- 
tained in the set of twelve most fre- 
quently checked problems are the 
same for boys and girls. As shown in 
Table 2, however, there was a striking 
lack of agreement in the per cents 
checking these problems. 

About two out of every five boys 
checked “Don’t like to study” and 
“Getting low grades in school.” About 


[January 


one-third of the boys were “Concerned 
about military service” and “Learn- 
ing how to dance,” and more than 
one-fourth with ‘Needing a job dur- 
ing vacations” and “Underweight.” 
None of these problems occurred with 
comparable frequency in the list for 
girls. 

On the other hand, more than one- 
third of the girls checked “Wishing 
people would like me better”; two 
out of five were bothered by “Being 
nervous,” “Losing my temper,” and 
“So often feel restless in class’; and 
three out of five checked “Wanting a 
more pleasing personality.” None of 
these occurred in the boys’ list of most 
frequently checked problems. 

It appears from these data that 
boys are concerned with problems 
having to do with school, while girls 
are more concerned about, how to get 
along with people. 


PROBLEMS VOLUNTARILY MENTIONED 


At the end of the Mooney Problem 
Check List are three questions which 
the students are at liberty to answer 
or omit. The first question is: “What 
problems are troubling you most?” 
Sixty-nine per cent of the boys par- 
ticipating in this survey mentioned 
at least one problem, while 89 per cent 
of the girls responded by naming one 
or more problems. A study of the 
problem areas listed shows that again 
“School” ranked first. “Health and 
physical development” was given 
a higher rank here than in the check 
list itself. “Relation to people in gen- 
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eral” and “Self-centered concern” were 
mentioned less frequently. 

It has been observed that the boys 
and girls repeatedly ranked “School” 
as foremost among their problems. It 
should be worth while to examine 
what the students said about school 
in connection with the question at the 
end of the check list. Some typical 
responses to the question concerning 
problems troubling them most were: 


Teachers not practicing what they preach. 

Dull classes. 

Am having trouble with two of my teachers 
because I don’t like them and they don’t 
like me any better. 

I don’t like school and so I just can’t make 
myself study. 

Teachers don’t understand me. 


A second question at the end of the 
check list is: “Would you like to spend 
more time in school trying to do some- 
thing about some of your problems?” 
A third question asks: “Would you 
like to talk to someone about some of 
your problems?” 

A tabulation of the responses to 
these questions showed that 52.7 per 
cent of the students expressed a de- 
sire to spend more time in school try- 
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ing to do something about their prob- 
lems and that 53.7 per cent would 
like to talk to someone about some 
of their difficulties. These figures are 
sufficiently large to indicate that boys 
and girls at the ninth-grade level 
want help in solving their problems if 
the help is understanding and sym- 
pathetic. 


SUMMARIZING COMMENT 


The results of this study present a 
challenge to teachers and counselors 
responsible for the educational pro- 
gram and guidance of ninth-grade 
students. There is some evidence that 
the schools with counselors have been 
helpful to the boys in solving their 
problems. That the school situation 
is of utmost importance in the lives 
of adolescents is revealed by the data 
of the study. The responses of a large 
proportion of these boys and girls 
when they were given opportunity 
to phrase their own problems indicate 
that attitudes and practices of teach- 
ers are often significant barriers to 
the wholesome growth and develop- 
ment of young folks in the solution of 
their problems. 
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SUBJECT PREFERENCES OF GIRLS AND BOYS 


HOWARD H. MOSHER 
Solvay Funior-Senior High School, Solvay, New York 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


_ INVESTIGATION was made to 
discover whether any significant 
relation obtains among the subject 
preferences of girls and boys attending 
schools in different types of communi- 
ties in New York State. Three school 
communities were employed in the 
survey: A, an urban-industrial com- 
munity; B, a rural-agricultural com- 
munity; and C, a mountain communi- 
ty. The groupings, following the par- 
ticular school organization in a general 
way, were: School A, Grades IV, V, 
VI; Grades VII, VIII; Grades IX, X, 
XI, XII. School B, Grades IV, V, VI; 
Grades VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII. 
School C, Grades IV, V, VI; Grades 
VI, VIII. 


METHOD OF GATHERING DATA 


The method used in securing the 
data was similar to that described by 
Chase.* The subject preferences of 
2,164 girls and boys in the three 
school systems were determined by 
means of a check list given to each 
pupil in the spring of 1951. One check 
list was arranged to include, alpha- 

* W. Linwood Chase, “Subject Preferences 


of Fifth-Grade Children,” Elementary School 
Journal, L. (December, 1949), 204-11. 


betically, the subjects in elementary 
grades. The second list carried, alpha- 
betically, the subjects in the secondary 
grades. Each check list carried the 
subjects in two columns, one at the 
top, the other at the bottom of the 
sheet. 

The pupils were asked to indicate 
their first, second, and third choices 
by writing the figures 1, 2, and 3 after 
their respective preferences. In the 
second column the pupils were asked 
to circle the letter L, D, or N, for each 
subject to indicate whether they liked, 
disliked, or neither liked nor disliked 
that particular subject. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The data secured in this investiga- 
tion were compiled in fifteen tables 
broken down by community; by grade 
level; by first, second, and third 
choices and percentages of variation; 
and like or dislike for school subjects. 

First, second, third choices —Table 
1 shows that the first three choices 
in the middle elementary grades (IV, 
V, VI) in the urban community are 
arithmetic, spelling, and art. In the 
rural community they are arithmetic, 
art, and spelling. In the mountain 
community the top three subjects are 
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arithmetic, spelling, and art. On this 
level the subjects preferred are the 
same, irrespective of the type of com- 
munity, the only variation being in 
the rank order. 

The first three preferences in Grades 
VII and VIII in the urban school are 


TABLE 1 


SUBJECTS GIVEN FIRST THREE CHOICES AS 
PREFERRED SUBJECTS BY 2,164 PUPILS IN 
URBAN, RURAL, AND MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Urban 
School 


Rural 
School 


Mountain 


School 


Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Art 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 
Art 
Spelling 


Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Art 


Arithmetic 


Art 


Language 
Science 


Social 
studies 


(Grades 
XII) 

English 

Social 
studies 

Mathe- 


matics matics 


arithmetic, language, and social stud- 
ies. In the mountain community they 
are arithmetic, art, and science. 

The high-school girls and boys in 
both the urban community and in the 
rural community chose the same three 
subjects, the only variation being in 
the rank order. Those in the urban 
community ranked English, social 
studies, and mathematics as their 
first three subjects, while the pupils in 
the rural area indicated social studies, 
English, and mathematics. 

Subjects liked—When the data 
from the like or dislike sheets were 


tabulated, the results showed that the 
pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI in the 
urban school preferred (as is shown in 
Table 2) spelling, music, and reading, 
with just one digit separating art in 
fourth place from reading in third. 
The pupils in the rural school pre- 
ferred art, reading, and arithmetic, - 
while those in the mountain area indi- 
cated liking for reading, health, and 
art. 

There is, typically, a wider variety 
of choices when pupils indicate a like 
or dislike for each subject than when 
they select first, second, and third 
choices. However, reading appears in 
the former classification three times 
(once for each community), while art 
appears twice, the other four subjects 
appearing only once. 

The pupils in Grades VII and VIII 
in the urban school preferred spelling, 
reading, and language, while those in 
the mountain school preferred reading, 
art, and science. 

It is worthy of note that, while the 
numbers of pupils who gave first, sec- 
ond, or third choices to reading are 
statistically insignificant, the small 
numbers who indicated a liking or a 
disliking for the subject are highly 
significant. 

The secondary-school pupils in the 
urban area prefer mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and science, while those in the 
rural school prefer English, mathe- 
matics, and art. There is, apparently, 
no explanation for the choices repre- 
senting the “aesthetic,” “content,” 
and “skill” subjects. 

Subjects disliked.—Table 2 also 
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shows that the pupils in the middle 
elementary grades in the urban com- 
munity disliked most science, lan- 
guage, and penmanship. 

TABLE 2 


FIRST THREE SUBJECTS INDICATED AS LIKED 
OR DISLIKED BY 2,164 PUPILS IN URBAN, 
RURAL, AND MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Mountain 
School 


Urban Rural 


Grade 


Reading 
Health 
Art 


Subjects 
liked: 


IV, V, 
and VI 


VII and Reading 
VII Art 
Science 


High 
school 


Science 

Language 

Penman- 
ship 


matics 


The subjects disliked by the largest 
numbers in the rural school are social 
studies, language, and science. Those 
in the mountain school are social 
studies, music, and language. 

The pupils in Grades VII and VIII 
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in the urban school dislike social 
studies, music, and science. Those in 
the mountain school dislike language, 
music, and arithmetic. It should be 
pointed out that the range of dislike- 
indications in comparison with like- 
indications was from one-fifteenth to 
one-quarter. Relatively few of the 
pupils below the secondary-school 
level expressed strong dislikes. 

The urban pupils on the secondary 
level indicated dislikes for science, 
speech-dramatics, and homemaking. 
Those in the rural school disliked 
science, foreign language, and mathe- 
matics. 

It is significant that, while rank 
order varies somewhat with such fac- 
tors as type of community, first-sec- 
ond-third choices, and like-dislike in- 
dications, nevertheless, a fairly con- 
sistent, small number of subjects ap- 
pears in all the considerations of the 
first three choices. It is also significant 
that the totals for the secondary 
grades in the subject-dislike data in- 
clude language and science but do not 
include social studies. 

Sex differences.—Little statistical 
significance was found between the 
choices of girls and those of boys when 
first-choice-only data are considered. 
As indicated in Table 3, girls in the 
urban community in the middle ele- 
mentary grades prefer music and spell- 
ing first and second, while arithmetic 
and art tie for third place. Boys in the 
same community prefer arithmetic, 
social studies, and spelling. The sub- 
jects preferred by girls in the rural 


School School || 
Spelling | Art 
Music Reading 
Reading | Arithme- 
Art tic 
P| (Grades | (Grades 
Ix- VII- 
XII) XII) 
Mathe- English |.......... 
matics | Mathe- 
English matics 
Science Art 
Subjects Social Social 
disliked: studies studies 
IV, V, Language | Music 
and VI Science | Language 
VII and | Social ..se......| Language 
VIII studies Music 
Music Arithme- 
Science tic 
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community are arithmetic, art, and 
reading. Boys preferred art, arithmetic, 
and social studies. 

The totals (not given in the tables), 
first-choice-only and percentages, of 
all pupils in the middle elementary 
grades show spelling, arithmetic, and 
art for girls; arithmetic, art, and spell- 
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cerning the validity of the generaliza- 
tion that social studies, typically, is 
“unpopular.” 

The girls in the mountain school 
prefer spelling, arithmetic, and social 
studies; the boys in the same area, 
arithmetic, art, and spelling. 

At this point, it is of interest to note 


TABLE 3 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE THREE SUBJECTS MOST FREQUENTLY GIVEN FIRST CHOICE 
AS PREFERRED SUBJECTS BY 2,164 PUPILS IN URBAN, RURAL, 
AND MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Ursan SCHOOL 


ScHOOL 


Mountain ScHooL 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


IV, V, and VI 


VII and VIII 


High school 


Music 
Spelling 


Art 


Arithmetic 

Language 

Social 
studies 


Ix- 


Arithmetic 
Social 
studies 
Spelling 
Social 
studies 
Arithmetic 


Industrial 
arts 

Mathemat- 
ics 


Arithmetic 
Art 


(Grades IX— 
XII) 

English 

Art 


Homemak- 
ing 


Art 

Arithmetic 

Social 
studies 


VII-XII) 


Agriculture 

Social 
studies 

Mathemat- 


Spelling 
Reading 
Arithmetic 


Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Social 
studies 


Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Art 
Arithmetic 
Art 
Spelling 


Science 


ics 


ing for boys. There is little in this in- 
vestigation to indicate that there is 
any sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween preferences in the “aesthetic” 
subject area for girls and the “skill” 
area for boys. 

In the urban community the girls in 
Grades VII and VIII prefer arithme- 
tic, language, and social studies, while 
the boys rank as the first three, social 
studies, arithmetic, and art. The data 
here also give rise to a question con- 


that the boys in the middle elementary 
grades in the rural community also 
ranked art among the first three sub- 
jects, again raising a question as to the 
validity of another common generali- 
zation regarding boys and the so- 
called “aesthetic” subject area. 

So far as this investigation is con- 
cerned, it is of import that, as in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, sex dif- 
ferences cut across the general sub- 
ject-area boundaries at the seventh- 
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and eighth-grade levels also, with no 
sharp line of demarcation apparent. 

Sex differences in preferences be- 
come more significant, in this study, 
on the secondary level than on either 
of the other two levels considered. 

The three subjects given first 
choices only by high-school girls in the 
urban school are business, English, 
and homemaking. The boys’ choices 
are industrial arts, mathematics, and 
science. 

The pupils in the rural community 
also indicate sharp differences in the 
first-choice-only subjects. The girls 
prefer English, art, and homemaking. 
The boys’ preferences are agriculture, 
social studies, and mathematics. How- 
ever, even at this level there is some 
cutting-across the subject-area boun- 
daries. 


SUMMARY 


1. An analysis of the data of this 
study indicates that there is little sig- 
nificance in the slight variations of the 
subject preferences of girls and boys 
with respect to their school communi- 
ty, whether it be urban, rural, or 
mountain. 

2. Sex differences in subject pref- 
erences grow progressively greater in 
number and in variety as the girls and 
boys achieve different levels of matu- 
ration. 


3. Certain generalizations, such as 
the one that girls tend to prefer sub- 
jects located within the “aesthetic” 
and “content” areas, while boys prefer 
those in the “skill’’ area, need further 
critical evaluation in the light of the 
findings of this study. 

4. Social studies, instead of being 
far down the line, stands up well 
among the top choices, with pupils of 
both sexes, on all levels. 

5. Spelling, contrary to general be- 
lief, ranks strongly among top choices. 

6. The number of pupils choosing 
reading (generally purported to be not 
only enjoyable, but also vital, in the 
true sense) is not statistically signifi- 
cant when the top three choices only 
are considered. Neither is the number 
significant where first choices only are 
considered. The only positive gen- 
eralization possible on the basis of the 
data in this study is that, in general, 
reading ranks low among the subjects 
liked or disliked. 

This is, obviously, a status study. A 
good deal of research needs to be at- 
tempted to supplement that existing 
currently in the subject-preference 
field. This investigation does, ._how- 
ever, indicate that some beliefs hereto- 
fore accepted as true concerning sub- 
ject preferences of boys and girls 
need further examination. The spe- 
cific areas suggest themselves. 
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JUNIOR-COLLEGE ADMISSIONS AND NON-CUR- 
RICULAR PROVISIONS FOR STUDENTS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


ARKED DEVELOPMENTS in the 
M junior-college movement dur- 
ing the past decade increase the im- 
portance of information which helps 
professional workers in that field to 
understand the nature and function 
of junior colleges in different parts of 
the country. Most of the factual in- 
formation included in the present 
article was secured through an analy- 
sis of annual catalogues of individual 
institutions. The article examines 
two areas of junior-college operation: 
(1) factors considered in admitting 
students to junior colleges and (2) 
certain provisions, apart from the 
curriculum and co-curricular activi- 
ties, which these institutions make 
for students. 


FACTORS IN ADMITTING STUDENTS 


Table 1 presents data on 196 junior 
colleges, according to geographical 
region and type of control, regarding 
factors taken into account in admit- 
ting students. 

The per cents at the bottom of the 
table show that all the junior colleges 
studied, regardless of type of control, 
admit students on the basis of high- 
school diplomas. Between a fifth and 
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a third of these institutions, varying 
with type of control, state in their 
catalogues that specific subjects must 
also have been studied in high school. 
This requirement is somewhat more 
common among private and church 
schools than among publicly con- 
trolled institutions. 

From 25 to 37 per cent of the 
schools studied use entrance examina- 
tions as well as diplomas as a basis 
for admission. Since all junior colleges 
accept high-school diplomas, the en- 
trance examinations are obviously 
used for applicants who have no di- 
plomas. The table indicates that a 
somewhat larger per cent of private 
and church schools than of publicly 
controlled schools admit students on 
the basis of such examinations. 

Sixty per cent of the publicly con- 
trolled institutions make some type 
of special arrangement for the ad- 
mission of students who are older than 
the normal run of junior-college 
students. Only about half as large a 
proportion of the private and church 
schools make comparable arrange- 
ments for older students. 

In regard to veterans as a popula- 
tion group, aside from the age factor, 
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TABLE 1 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN ADMITTING STUDENTS TO PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND CHURCH 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS AND 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES CONSIDERING EACH FACTOR 


Special 
Number of " saa Special Special | Provisions 
Geographical Schools Entrance High- Specific Provisions | Provisions |for Students 
Examina- School Subjects 
Region Supply- Siteas | teaied for Older for from Out- 
ing Data P — Students | Veterans | side State 
or District 


West South Central: 
ibli 


New England: 
10 3 10 3 4 
II 4 II 4 4 3 
Middle Atlantic: 
3 I 3 I 2 
2 2 I I I 
3 I 3 I 2 2 
East North Central: 
eer 8 2 8 3 2 2 2 
18 4 18 7 5 5 2 
West North Central: 
41 41 8 19 II 
South Atlantic: 
12 6 12 3 6 
Church... 12 7 12 3 3 5 
30 1s 30 9 10 
East South Central: 
6 3 6 2 2 
13 7 13 4 4 8 
SB 13 9 13 3 6 8 paweewewd 
f 2 I 2 I I 
15 10 15 4 6 9 
Mountain: 
10 3 10 3 7 8 ate 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Number of 
Schools 
Supplying 
Data 


Entrance 


Geographical Examina- 


Region 


High- 
School 
Diploma 


Special 
Special Special | Provisions 
Provisions | Provisions |for Students 
for Older for from Out- 
Students | Veterans | side State 
or District 


Specific 
Subjects 
Required 


17 
44 


41% 


* More than one admission factor may pertain to a particular school. Hence, the total for a type of school is not a sum 


of the individual items for that type. 


44 per cent of the publicly controlled 
schools and a like per cent of the 
church schools make special pro- 
visions concerning admission. Less 
than half as large a per cent of the 
private institutions studied make 
similar provisions. In some instances, 
the per cent is based on a small num- 
ber of institutions. 

The regional distribution of the in- 
stitutions studied shows an emphasis 
on publicly controlled schools in the 
area west of the Mississippi River, 
with more emphasis on private and 
church schools in the states east of 
that river. However, twelve church 
schools in the West North Central 
Division were included in the study. 
Publicly controlled junior colleges in 
the Pacific Division (primarily Cali- 


fornia) seem more concerned about 
special requirements governing the 
admission of students from outside the 
state or the junior-college district 
than do comparable institutions else- 
where. 


NON-CURRICULAR PROVISIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


Table 2 presents data on certain 
provisions made for students by 189 
junior colleges, grouped by region 
and type of control. 

The table shows that a substantial 
proportion of the junior colleges 
studied provide summer schools. The 
range of per cents is from 20 to 48 for 
the three types of institutions, with 
the church schools and the private 
schools at the respective extremes. 


41 

l 
nts tions | 
t- 
| | 
Pacific: | 

Public............. 37 5 37 3 | 31 20 15 
39 6 39 4 | 32 | 21 15 
All regions (number) :* | 

. eres 118 29 118 25 | 71 52 17 
24 8 24 8 8 4 
2 57 196 48 | 096 80 17 
All regions (per cent): | 

Public. ............ 60% 25% 100% 21% | 60% 44% 14% 

12 33 100 33 
= ee 28 37 100 28 | 31 id 
20% 100% 24% | 49% | || 9% 


TABLE 2 


NON-CURRICULAR PROVISIONS FOR STUDENTS IN 189 PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND CHURCH 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS AND NUMBER OF 
COLLEGES MAKING EACH PROVISION 


VocaATIONAL 


NUMBER MEN’ 
PLACE T 


ScHOOLS NIGHT ScHOLAR- 
SupPty- CLASSES SHIPS 
ING 
Data 


GuIDANCE 
Pro- 


Part- 
Time for | For Grad- 
Students 


New England: 
Publi 


Private 
Church 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
REGION 
ema 10 3 2 5 6 6 4 3 
II 4 2 6 7 6 4 3 
Middle Atlantic: 
I I I I 2 I 
7 I 3 3 4 6 | 2 2 
East North Central: 
8 2 3 5 4 3 
| 3 2 Beanies 2 3 2 2 I 
0 ee 7 2 2 3 5 5 2 I 
18 6 5 10 12 II | 4 5 
West North Central: 
Sa eee 20 4 5 II 9 12 8 3 
CRGPCN..... 6055: 17 3 I 7 10 10 6 I 
Seer: 37 7 6 18 19 22 14 4 
South Atlantic: 
ee 12 3 I 3 6 7 7 I 
2 2 I I I I 
16 8 10 | 5 6 I 
(| er 30 7 2 12 17 13 13 2 
: East South Central: 
arr 5 2 2 I I 4 3 eee 
rere 22 9 3 7 15 8 II Wiativess 
West South Central: 
II 7 4 7 7 2 4 I 
ee 13 8 4 8 7 2 5 | I | 
Mountain: 
i Sear 10 2 5 7 6 5 a I 
« II 2 5 8 6 5 5 | I 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE STUDENTS 


TABLE 2—Continued 


NUMBER 
or 
GEOGRAPHICAL ScHOOLS NicHT 
REGION SupPLy- CLASSES 
ING 
Data 


VOCATIONAL 
PLACEMENT 


ScHOLAR- 


Part- 


Time for | For Grad- 
Students 


Private 
Church 


All regions (per cent): 
Publ 34% 
20 


7 


50% 
4° 


39 


23% 


58% 45% 


* Since a school may make several of the provisions listed, the total for a particular type of school is not the sum of the 


columns for that type. 


Approximately a third of the public, 
and a fifth of the private, schools state 
in their catalogues that they provide 
night classes, whereas few church 
schools do so. 

Roughly from a third to a half of 
the junior colleges studied make loans 
to students under certain conditions 
to help finance the cost of education, 
and between one-half and two-thirds 
of them grant scholarships. Among 
the institutions studied, a larger per 
cent of the private and church schools 
than of the publicly controlled schools 
offer scholarships—a situation which 
may be related to lower tuition and 
other expense in the latter institu- 
tions. 

Some type of guidance program is 
indicated by the catalogues of be- 


tween two-fifths and three-fifths of 
the schools studied, with the church 
schools and the publicly controlled 
schools at the lower and upper ex- 
tremes, respectively. A substantially 
larger per cent of the publicly con- 
trolled schools than of the private or 
church schools concern themselves 
about the vocational placement of 
their students. This is true both in 
regard to helping students secure part- 
time work while they are in school 
and in regard to helping them secure 
jobs upon completion of their junior- 
college programs. However, all three 
types of schools seem more interested 
in helping students find part-time 
work while in school than in helping 
them locate jobs when they graduate. 

No significant regional differences 
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Pro- 
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all Pacific: 
ae 36 9 14 20 21 28 24 14 
40 9 14 21 23 29 27 14 
All regions (number) :* 
i. ee 103 29 35 54 54 63 51 24 
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| ee 61 12 4 30 4! 26 24 3 
Don 189 53 44 93 102 85 32 
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seem to be revealed by the table. Per- 
haps the publicly controlled institu- 
tions in the Pacific Division give more 
attention to guidance than do similar 
institutions in the other divisions, 
whereas among church schools more 
attention seems to be given to guid- 
ance in the two North Central divi- 
sions than elsewhere. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The high-school diploma seems to 
be a universal basis of admission to 
the junior college, with entrance ex- 
aminations and related possibilities 
having relatively little use. This 
point may be of considerable impor- 
tance if the junior college is expected 
to serve as a “community college,” 
both for youth and for many adults 
who do not pursue advanced technical 
or professional education. Particularly 
is this point important when, as at 
present, less than half of the children 
who are in Grade V remain in school 
long enough to graduate from high 
school, or when 4o per cent of the 
high-school Freshmen drop out of 
school before graduation from high 
school.’ 

The youth who drop out of school 
at some point between the middle 
grades and the end of the high school 
will not receive high-school diplomas 

t These figures are approximations supported 
in studies such as that of Harold Spears (The 
High School for Today, p. 14. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1950), who based his figures on 
reports from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. See also Nelson L. Bossing, Principles of 


Secondary Education, Tables 9 and 10, pp. 33-34. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 
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by the ordinary route. However, the 
maturity which many of them have 
developed through vocational or mili- 
tary experience, home life, or the 
carrying of other types of responsibili- 
ties has equipped them to profit from 
the experiences which a junior col- 
lege, in the sense of a community 
institution, ought to provide. Special 
arrangements for admitting veterans 
and older students, which are now 
made by several institutions, offer 
promise that such youth will be served, 
but much more seems desirable. 

The extent to which a junior col- 
lege is likely to offer summer work or 
to provide night classes will depend 
largely on the location of the institu- 
tion and on the prevailing conception 
of its place in the community. Insti- 
tutions located in urban or industrial 
areas that are somewhat education- 
conscious may find more demand for 
evening or summer work among the 
employed population than do institu- 
tions located in small communities, 
unless the latter accept responsibility 
for elevating the level of educational 
consciousness of farmers and other 
rural people. The content of the edu- 
cational program is obviously impor- 
tant in this connection, although an 
examination of this point is beyond 
the scope of the present study. Public- 
ly supported and controlled junior 
colleges would ordinarily have a 
greater responsibility to provide sum- 
mer and night classes than private 
or church schools. 

In the case of students for whom 
the junior college is expected to pro- 
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vide the education of late adolescence, 
the nature and extent of the guidance 
program is of great importance. Stu- 
dents who intend to pursue advanced 
study need information concerning 
the opportunities and demands of 
various fields, and they need a real- 
istic evaluation of their individual 
capacities and resources. 

Students for whom the junior col- 
lege constitutes terminal education 
need immediate orientation into the 
responsibilities of home life and the 
aspects of the vocational world for 
which the junior college can reason- 
ably be expected to qualify them. A 
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fairly comprehensive placement pro- 
gram for the terminal students, cov- 
ering the local area served by the in- 
stitution, would seem a legitimate 
aspect of a junior college which func- 
tions as a community institution. 

Table 2 suggests that the publicly 
supported junior colleges are doing 
more about the guidance responsibili- 
ty than schools of either of the other 
two types. However, none of the in- 
stitutions represented in the table 
seem to be doing much about the 
placement of graduates, or enough 
about the aspects of a general guid- 
ance program. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLuM, METHOopDs OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Illinois 


HE TERM “instruction” here in- 

cludes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement (or evaluation). 
The vertical scope of secondary educa- 
tion, as represented in the items of the 
list, extends through junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bib- 
liography of writings in the fields des- 
ignated. Accordingly, in areas with 
especially large numbers of items in 
the published literature, some good 
items have been omitted, and the 
items which have been retained are 
representative rather than compre- 
hensive. 

CURRICULUM 

1. Action for Curriculum Improvement. 
1951 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Washington: Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Association, 

1951. Pp. viii+246. 
tSee also Item s95 (Oliver) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the October, 
1951, number of the School Review. 


Points up conditions that require adjust- 
ment in the school program and shows what 
changes in the program may be indicated, 
how the programs can be organized, how 
leadership is developed, and how programs 
may be evaluated. 


. ALBERTY, HAROLD. “A Proposal for Re- 


organizing the High-School Curriculum 
on the Basis of a Core Program,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XXVIII (November, 


1950), 57-61. 

Sketches a plan of reorganization calling for 
a core program built in terms of problem 
areas most directly related to the common 
needs, problems, and interests of youth 
rather than in terms of organized knowledge. 


. BERGER, DoNALD. “Planning in the Core 


Class,” Educational Leadership, VIII 
(January, 1951), 208-14. 
Describes the functioning of a committee as 
a technique for planning group work in an 
upper-school core program. 


. Briccs, THomas H. “The Secondary 


School Curriculum: Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, LII (April, 1951), 399-448. 

Presents the Sachs Foundation Lectures in 
which the author attempts to show that the 
secondary-school curriculum is the most 
important problem that must be faced in 
carrying out the public responsibility for 
the education of youth. Advances a proposal 
for promoting secondary education through 
utilization of lay committees, a continu- 
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ous curriculum research laboratory, and re- 
quired auditing of results to insure achieve- 
ment of objectives. 


. BurNetTT, LEwIe W. “Core Programs in 
Washington State Junior High Schools,” 
School Review, LIX (February, 1951), 
97-100. 

Locates trends toward core programs as a 
result of a state-wide survey which elicited 
responses from 54 schools enrolling approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of all junior high school 
students in the state. 


. CoFFMAN, WILLIAM E. “Teacher Morale 
and Curriculum Development: A Statis- 
tical Analysis of Responses to a Reaction 
Inventory,” Journal of Experimental Ed- 
ucation, XIX (June, 1951), 305-32. 
Reports a study which sought to extend the 
knowledge of the factors that influence 
teacher morale and to develop an instru- 
ment useful for estimating the morale of 
groups of teachers in relation to these fac- 
tors. 


. Curriculum Improvement by a Secondary 
School Faculty. Bulletin 243. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Department of Public In- 
struction, 1950. Pp. xiv+-166. 

A bulletin on local curriculum improvement 
that is ‘‘a guide to assist those who use it to 
define their own problems, to study, to plan, 
and to act.” 


. “The Curriculum: Learning and Teach- 
ing,” Review of Educational Research, 
XXI (June, 1951), 169-237. 

Continues reviews of problems of curricu- 
lum begun in 1931 by treating developments 
over a three-year period in these categories: 
(1) ‘‘Philosophy, Goals, and Social Fac- 
tors,” (2) ‘“Growth, Development, Learning, 
and Maturation,” (3) ‘‘Design and Pattern 
of the Curriculum,” (4) ‘Teaching Ma- 
terials,” (5) ‘‘Learning Materials,” and (6) 
“Curriculum Development.” 


. FAUNCE, ROLAND C., and BossING, NEL- 
son L. Developing the Core Curriculum. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. viili+312. 


II. 


12. 


A textbook which provides an examination 
of the educational bases of the core curricu- 
lum together with examples of its implemen- 
tation within the community, the school, 
and the classroom. 


. Hann, Haron C. “Local Studies Lead 


to Curriculum Change,” Educational 
Leadership, VIII (January, 1951), 240- 
43- 

Cites examples to demonstrate the useful- 
ness, if not the necessity, of utilizing the 
local study approach as an instrumentality 
in curriculum development. 


Hanna, LavoneE A. “Proposals for the 
Secondary School Curriculum,” Progres- 
sive Education, XXVIII (November, 
1950), 62-67. 

Traces relationships of the learner, society, 
and values to the organization of the curricu- 
lum and suggests that ‘‘teachers will find it 
useful to think of needs as answering the 
question what to teach (scope of the curricu- 
lum); interests, the question of when to in- 
clude an experience (sequence of learning 
experiences) ; and objectives, the problem of 
how to teach (the techniques of instruc- 
tion).” 


Hosson, Cioy S., and OrHers. “A 
Study of Core Curricula in Kansas,” 
University of Kansas Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, V (Fall, 1950), 24-28. 

Reports preliminary and follow-up studies 
designed to determine the status of curricu- 
lar organization and practice in secondary 
schools in the state. 


. JENNINGS, Tuyra. “Our Curriculum 


Center Has Many Uses,” Educational 
Leadership, VIII (April, 1951), 434-37. 
Details some of the purposes that are being 
served by a modern, well-equipped curricu- 
lum laboratory in a city school system. 


. Krittmer, CLARENCE. “The State and 


the Curriculum at the Junior High 
School Level,” Social Education, XIV 
(December, 1950), 355-56. 


Contends that ‘‘emphasis on the study of 
one’s state offers a real opportunity for 
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meeting more adequately the needs of the 
pupil, the community, and society in gen- 
eral.” 


. Lawson, Anna E. “Track School: Its 
Pupils Move on 6 Ability-Paths,” Clear- 
ing House, XXV (May, 1951), 515-20. 
Explains how a ‘‘track school” has for 
fifteen years been offering a differentiated 
program along six levels, for retarded as well 
as normal pupils at the junior high school 
level. 


. Lucas, Frank. “The Curriculum Dilem- 
ma in the Small High School,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXV (May, 1951), 
106-14. 

Shows how conflicting pressures bearing 
upon the curriculum of the small high school 
present well-nigh insoluble problems of 
course offerings, articulation, programming 
and scheduling, teacher procurement, and 
teacher load. 


. Mumma, Ricwarp A. “The Needs of 


Secondary-School Teachers in a Re- 
organized Curriculum,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXXVII 
(January, 1951), 45-52. 

Reports a questionnaire study involving 291 
core teachers relative to 12 needs considered 
essential to more effective instruction. 


. Prerce, Paut R. “Implementing the 
Major Functions of Living,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XXXII (March-April, 
1951), 132-34. 

Relates how lists of activities based on major 
functions of living are utilized as source 
materials in constructing courses of study. 


. Prerce, Pavut R. “Extending Curricu- 
lum Theory—A Transition Experi- 
ment,” School Review, LIX (April, 
1951) 203-11. 

Reviews a curriculum experiment, now in its 
fifteenth year, by enumerating some of the 
problems faced and methods of organizing 
pupil experiences, and by showing how 
classroom guidance of living and learning 
experiences was achieved. Principles are 
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deduced and implications drawn for im- 
provement of curriculum theory. 


. REDEFER, FREDERICK L. “The Eight 


Year Study...after Eight Years,” 
Progressive Education, XXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1950), 33-36. 

Considers the impact of the Eight Year 
Study on American education and examines 
reasons for its failure to act as a continuing 
force. Suggests need for further national 
studies in which care is taken to determine 
what factors must be considered if the effort 
is to have a lasting effect. 


. REYNOLDs, JAMEs W. “The Junior Col- 


lege and High School Curriculums,” 
Junior College Journal, XXI (October, 
1950), 61-62. 

Argues for the increased use of conferences 
of faculties and administrative officers for 
effecting closer articulation of high-school 
and junior-college curriculums. 


. REYNoLDs, JAMES W. “Maintaining 


Equilibrium in the Junior College Cur- 
riculum,” Junior College Journal, XXI 
(November, 1950), 123-24. 

Recommends two procedures for helping 
junior colleges to avoid disequilibrium in 
their educational programs. 


. Rossins, G. D. “A Survey of Certain 


Aspects of Curriculum Organization,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXX 
(February 14, 1951), 41-44, 56. 

Reports a questionnaire study which 
sampled widely to determine the extent to 
which educators advocate a core curricu- 
lum and what preparation they believe 
necessary for teachers who are to partici- 
pate in such a program. 


. RoBerts, ANDREW D. “Employer Sur- 


vey—Basis for Curriculum Evaluation,”’ 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXV (November, 1950), 434-37. 


Suggests that data obtained from future 
employers of students will provide implica- 
tions for improving the curriculum, guid- 
ance services, and teaching techniques in 
the high school. 
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gene, Oregon: School of Education, Uni- 
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25. ROMINE, STEPHEN. “Some Steps in Com- 


prehensive Curriculum Revision,” School 
Review, LVIII (December, 1950), 527- 
32. 

Lists seven steps which must be studied 
and executed co-operatively if curriculum 
revision is to be successful. 


. Rounps, Lester E. “A Co-operative 
Project in High School Curriculum 
Evaluation and Revision,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXV (May, 1951), 
121-26. 

Explains how a co-operative approach to 
curriculum evaluation and revision of a 
program for nonacademic high-school pupils 
was initiated, pictures some of the existing 
patterns, and considers implications for the 
academic as well as the nonacademic areas. 


. SANForD, C. W. “Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIV (December, 1950), 177-83. 

Describes under nine job headings the re- 
sponsibilities of the administrative head of 
the high school in curriculum development. 


. Unruu, Apotpu. “State Leadership in 
Junior-College Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” School Review, LVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1950), 475-78. 

Reports a study sampling 165 junior col- 
leges in 40 states which attempted to find 
out whether the junior colleges would ac- 
cept state leadership in the development of 
their curriculums. 


. Wutson, J. Douctas. “Junior College 
and Apprenticeship Curriculum Con- 
struction through Advisory Commit- 
tees,” Junior College Journal, XXI 
(December, 1950), 207-16. 

Describes curriculum development meth- 
ods applicable to trade-school, evening 
school, or junior-college subjects in which 
vocational preparation is the major objec- 
tive. 

. Woon, Hucu B. Fads, Frills, and Funda- 


mentals—Bases for Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Curriculum Bulletin No. 71. Eu- 


31. 


versity of Oregon, 1950. Pp. 26 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Considers what the educational fads, frills, 
and fundamentals really are, calling for their 
careful identification, because ‘‘the funda- 
mentals should provide the core of the cur- 
riculum, the frills the enrichment, and the 
fads the basis of continuous experimenta- 
tion.” 


Woop, Hucu B. Selecting a Basic Plan 
of Curriculum Organisation. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 63. Eugene, Oregon: School 
of Education, University of Oregon, 
1950. Pp. 14 (mimeographed). 


Calls for training in certain basic compe- 
tencies in teachers in order that they may 
assume their proper places in planning the 
curriculum and in directing its development 
in the classroom. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION 


32. ALBERTY, HAROLD, and OTHERs. Su- 


pervision in the High School: A Digest of 
Articles, 1940-1950. Columbus, Ohio: 
College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1951. Pp. vi+-142 (mimeographed). 
A compilation of digests of some 175 articles 
on supervision at the high-school level 
which appeared in educational periodicals 
over a decade. Digests are classified under 
the following headings: (1) ‘‘Philosophy of 
Supervision,” (2) ‘‘Visitation and Confer- 
ence,” (3) ‘‘Teacher Rating and Evalu- 
ation,” (4) ‘In-service Education,” and 
(5) “Organization for Supervision.” An 
unclassified list of additional references is 
appended. 


. ALLEN, Frank S. “The Workshop: Does 


It Deliver?” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIV (December, 1950), 224-30. 
Stresses the values inherent in the workshop 
and the possibilities for its utilization as a 
supervisory technique. 


. Amunpson, Cart L. “What Is the Prin- 


cipal’s Responsibility for Supervision?” 
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Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXV 
(April, 1951), 6-14. 

Suggests a group-dynamics approach utiliz- 
ing role playing and faculty counseling as a 
means of improving the supervisory pro- 
gram. 


. BARNETT, SIDNEY N. “Do High Schools 
Change Attitudes?” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIII (February, 1951), 39-51. 
Presents tentative conclusions gained from 
a four-year study of the influence of the 
high school in inculcating desirable inter- 
group attitudes. 


. CARR, ARTHUR DEBEAv. “‘Take the Pu- 
pils into Partnership,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 103-5. 

The author attempts, as a parent, to see the 
relation of stated objectives to current 
practices in secondary education and makes 
suggestions for instilling insights in high- 
school youth. 


. FRANSETH, JANE. “Learning To Super- 
vise Schools: An, Appraisal of the 
Georgia Program.” United States Office 
of Education Circular No. 289, 1951. 
Pp. vi+s50 (processed). 

Appraises a state-wide supervisory program 
which was designed to help supervisors 
learn how to provide expert service on a 
consultation basis. 


. GETMAN, ARTHUR K. “Education for 
Work—A School Service,” Education, 
LXXI (December, 1950), 250-57. 
Enumerates seven needs which schools must 
seek to meet in order to provide adequately 
for education for work. 


. Gotp, Mitton J. Working To Learn: 
General Education through Occupational 
Experiences. Teachers College Studies in 
Education. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. Pp. x+192. 

Believes that occupational education con- 
stitutes a functional approach to secondary 
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education, as it is the logical extension of 
the experience curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school. 


. Hartow, GeorcE. “The Effect of Work- 


Experience Programs,”’ Clearing House, 
(April, 1951), 494-97. 

Relates some of the results of an evaluative 
survey of work-experience programs at the 
college level, from which implications may 
be drawn relative to effectiveness of the 
programs in secondary schools. 


. Harris, BEECHER. “Improvement of 


Instruction in the High School,’ Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXvV (November, 1950), 422-26. 
Maintains that improvements in educa- 
tional service are contingent on widespread 
changes in instructional practices and sets 
up guiding principles for the achievement of 
more effective results. 


. HoLLtERAN, Mary E. “Group Dynamics 


in the Idea-centered Curriculum,” Eng- 
lish Record (Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York), I (Spring, 1951), 11-12, 
28-30. 

Describes a technique utilized at the ninth- 
grade level in an endeavor to insure thought- 
ful and effective participation by group 
members in an “‘idea-centered curriculum.” 


. Hopkins, L. THomas. “What Is a Quali- 


tative Environment?” Educational Lead- 
ership, VIII (April, 1951), 390-94. 
Suggests that a qualitative environment 
exists when the members of a group help 
one another manage their own experiences 
in relation to their common and individual 
needs by co-operative group planning, “‘until 
all are free to continue their own growth 
and development for the benefit of them- 
selves and their fellow men.” 


. “The Improvement of Instruction in the 


Secondary School,” High School Journal, 
XXXIII (October, 1950), 142-64. 

The entire issue is devoted to the improve- 
ment of instruction and contains articles 
on such topics as teacher-administrator co- 
operation; problems of teachers; the roles 
of the supervisor, principal, and superin- 
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tendent; and problem areas in secondary 
education. 


. Juntor Town MEETING LEAGuE. Using 
Current Materials. Columbus, Ohio: 
Junior Town Meeting League, 1950. 
Pp. $32. 

Asserts that the modern school curriculum 
calls for an ever increasing emphasis on the 
study of current affairs and considers prob- 
lems of selection, accessibility, and utiliza- 
tion of materials in the classroom. 


. Krnprep, W. “What Is the Prin- 
cipal’s Responsibility for Supervision?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXV 
(April, 1951), I5-19. 

Deals with the need for supervision, its 
meaning, the supervisory functions of the 
principal, and the limitations of these func- 
tions. 


. Maas, Henry S. “Applying Group 
Therapy to Classroom Practice,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXXV (April, 1951), 250-59. 
Describes objectives and procedures for the 
application of some aspects of group psycho- 
therapy to classroom practice at three levels 
in the school. 


. Mocttt, Raymonp G. “The Educa- 
tional Value of the Home Room,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXV (May, 
1951), 143-52. 

Reports a survey of 613 schools located in 
92 cities in 34 states wherein the central 
problem was to determine whether home 
rooms in public schools fulfil the educational 
objectives and functions that they are theo- 
retically expected to carry out. 


. Norman, R. B. “Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIV (December, 1950), 166-76. 
Discusses the responsibility of the super- 
visor for curriculum development by re- 
ferring to such areas as program initiation, 
surveys of needs, barriers to revision, and 
organization and techniques for produc- 
tion. 
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REUBEN R. Curriculum Co- 
ordinator,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIV (December, 1950), 42-47. 
Describes the role and functions of the 
secondary curriculum co-ordinator and 
points out opportunities in the position 
which other educational workers do not 
have. 


. Rem, CHANpDos. “Instructional Mate- 


rials and Problem-centered Teaching,” 
Teachers College Record, LII (October, 
1950), 24-33. 

Offers eleven criteria for the development of 
newer instructional materials which will aid 
in identifying group problems and in mov- 
ing to new understandings and which indi- 
cate courses of action for putting these 
understandings into practice. 


. Rios, Jonn, and THompson, GEoRGE S. 


“Methods of Instruction in the Junior 
College,’”’ California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XXV (December, 1950), 
486-88. 

Identifies seven techniques of instruction 
currently employed in junior-college classes 
and cites advantages and disadvantages 
attendant upon use of each method. 


. Seay, Ruta “Developing In- 


structional Materials in the Sloan Ex- 
periment,” Educational Leadership, VIII 
(April, 1951), 417-21. 

Recounts steps in the development of the 
Springville Series of instructional materials 
utilized by the Sloan Experiment in Ken- 
tucky, stressing the importance of purposes 
as determinants of procedures in such de- 
velopment. 


. SEGEL, DAvip. Frustration in Adolescent 


Youth: Its Development and Implications 
for the School Program. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. r. 
Pp. vi+66. 

Attempts to set up a framework of principles 
governing the behavior of youth by “‘uni- 
fying all behavior as of one type—that of 
making choices of goals and procedures for 
reaching those goals; by noting that these 
actions are accompanied by affective states 
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classified as negative, positive, or neutral; 
and that the problem of education is to keep 
the balance of the affective influences while 


* " the youth is growing and developing.” 


. SNEDDEN, Davin. “Seeking Realistic 
Objectives,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXV (December, 
1950), 455-59- 

Analyzes some of the problems that schools 
face in caring for nonacademic pupils and 
considers ways of determining educational 
objectives for ‘‘C class learners” in six non- 
vocational areas. 


. Story, M. L. “Fifty Years of Secondary 
Education: A Midcentury Appraisal,” 
School Review, LIX (March, 1951), 153- 
56. 

Presents a brief cross-section of educational 
ideas expressed in educational and other 
periodicals at the turn of the century. 


. THELEN, Hersert A. “Educational 
Dynamics: Theory and Research,” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, V1, No. 2 (1950), 
1-95. Also reprinted as Human Dy- 
namics 1950. Chicago: Human Dy- 
namics Laboratory, Departments of Ed- 
ucation and Psychology, University of 
Chicago (Distributed by the University 
of Chicago Bookstore, 5820 Kenwood 
Avenue), 1950. Pp. 96. 

Presents a progress report of a research 
group interested in the study of social as- 
pects of human behavior, together with 
some suggested implications for classroom 


teaching. 


. WALTON, Joun. “Education in the Gen- 
eral Magazines,” School and Society. 
LXXII (December 9, 1950), 369-73. 
Reports a study analyzing 1,813 articles 
appearing in selected magazines from 1928 
to 1947 and asserts that the ascertained 
facts provide a new insight into the char- 
acter of American thought, particularly 
as it is concerned with the activities, prob- 
lems, and purposes of education. 


MEASUREMENT? 


59. BEECHER, Dwicut E. “Judging the Ef- 
fectiveness of Teaching,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXIV (December, 1950), 
270-81. 

Considers the problem of judging teacher 
effectiveness under two headings: basic 
concepts in the evaluation of teaching and 
applying the basic principles of evaluation. 


. Betts, GILBERT. “Suggestions for a 
Better Interpretation and Use of Stand- 
ardized Achievement Tests,” Education, 
LXXI (December, 1950), 217-21. 
Discusses various types of achievement 
tests and shows how three common purposes 
of testing may be realized through utiliza- 
tion of the single grade battery type. 


. Eckert, Rut E. “Studies of Former 
Students as a Measure of School Suc- 
cess,” High School Journal, XXXIV 
(April, 1951), 106-9. 

Considers some of the values derived from 
follow-up studies of former students’ activi- 
ties, interests, and underlying beliefs. 


. FREDERICK, LEo. “‘Teacher Evaluation 

of Pupil Learning,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXIV (December, 1950), 
260-69. 
Presents ten conclusions growing out of 
teacher responses to a series of questions 
aimed at determining the nature of evalua- 
tion of pupil learning in the classroom. 


. HENDERSON, KENNETH B. “Diagnose 
before You Treat,” Educational Leader- 
ship, VIII (November, 1950), 101-4. 
Describes the plan of the Follow-up Study 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program and shows how utilization of some 
of the instruments may contribute to the 


2See also Item 429 (Brown) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the May, 1951, 
number of the School Review and Item 601 
(Bolmeier) and Item 609 (Kneller) in the Octo- 
ber, 1951, number of the same journal. 
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building of consensus, which should be the 
first job of curriculum development. 


. Horn, ALICE, and LEWERENZ, ALFRED 
S. “Measuring the ‘Intangibles’ in Edu- 
cation,” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1 (September and No- 
vember, 1950), 147-53, 195-206. 
Describes three techniques utilizing group 
bases as approaches to the measurement of 
the objective manifestations of behavior. 


. JESSEN, Cart A. “The Revised Evalua- 
tive Criteria,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXIV (October, 1950), 70-76. 
Presents a statement of a committee of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards which revised the 1940 evalua- 
tive criteria to render these instruments 
more comprehensive, more valid, more prac- 
tical, and easier to administer. 


. Ketrey, TRuMAN L. “The Use of Literal 
Grades,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLI (December, 1950), 488-92. 
Demonstrates how improvements can be 
made in the use of literal grading systems. 


. Kenpricx, SHitpricx. “Concepts of 
Measurement Required for Guidance,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXVIII 
(November, 1950), 146-6o. 

Analyzes scales of measurement and directs 
attention to the problem of prediction in an 
endeavor to clarify some of the underlying 
logic and issues. 


. LEFEVER, D. WE tty. “The Teacher’s 
Role in Evaluating Pupil Achievement,” 
Education, LXXI (December, 1950), 


203-9. 
Lists eight specific activities which portray 
the role of the classroom teacher in relation 
to the evaluation of pupil achievement. 


. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. “New Develop- 
ments in Evaluating Achievement in the 
Public Schools of Los Angeles,” Educa- 
tion, LXXI (December, 1950), 237-44. 


70. 
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Presents details of an evaluation program 
based on broad educational goals fer all 
grade levels of a large city school system. 


Lonc, HELEN HALTER. “Effective Ways 
of Measuring, Recording, and Reporting 
Pupil Progress,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXV (March, 1951), 120-25. 
Summarizes data secured from 78 secondary 
schools relative to the measurement, 
recording, and reporting of pupil progress 
at the secondary-school level. 


. A. “Teachers’ Grades 


and Students’ Personalities,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI 
(February, 1951), 121-23. 

Attacks letter marking systems as injurious 
to personality and calls upon schools to 
“create situations in which students can 
take pride in their achievements at what- 
ever level they are capable of working.” 


. Mumma, Ricwarp A. “A Comparison of 


the Achievement of Day and Resident 
Pupils in a Private Secondary School,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLIV 
(October, 1950), 99-106. 

Compares achievement in selected content 
areas of 127 day and 167 resident pupils 
in a private secondary school and reports no 
significant differences in average achieve- 
ment. 


. RAMSEYER, JOHN A. “Effective Ways of 


Measuring, Recording, and Reporting 
Pupil Progress,”’ Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXV (March, 1951), 125-30. 
Examines current practices reflecting three 
basic conceptions of evaluation: the com- 
parison of the relative achievements of 
pupils, growth according to ability, and the 
total growth concept. 


. Ratus, Louis E. “Evaluation in the 


Secondary Schools,” High School Jour- 
nal, XXXIV (April, 1951), 100-103. 

Offers four suggestions for developing an 
evaluation program which is based on the 
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shared thinking of the students, faculty, 
and community representatives. 


. ScaTEs, Douctas E. “The Changing 
Role of Paper-and-Pencil Tests in Evalu- 
ating Educational Outcomes,” High 
School Journal, XXXIV (April, 1951), 
109-13. 

Considers three developments in the use of 
paper-and-pencil tests, discussing their 
values and their changing roles in evalua- 
tion of educational outcomes. 


. SEGEL, Davip. State Testing and Evalua- 
tion Programs. United States Office of 
Education Circular No. 320, 1951. Pp. 
38 (processed). 

Presents a report concerned with measure- 
ment programs (designed to discover weak- 
nesses and strengths in pupil achievement 
and aptitudes for various types of education- 
al and vocational guidance) and evaluation 
programs (designed to view the school in 
its attempts to develop desirable behaviors 
in pupils). 


. SELOVER, MARGARET, and OTHERS. Jn- 
troduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results. Educational Records Bulletin 
No. 55. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1950. Pp. viii+108 (processed). 


A third revision of a bulletin originally 
published in 1939. Stresses the use of test 
results in independent schools but has 
practical applications for schools initiating 
programs of objective testing and for indi- 
viduals having a general interest in tests 
and measurements. 


. SHANE, Harotp G. “‘A 1950 Census of 
Evaluation Practices,” Educational 
Leadership, VIII (November, 1950), 
73-77- 

Calls attention to available publications in 
evaluation dealing with materials for ap- 


praising the over-all schoo] program, com- 
petence of the individual teacher, materials 
expressing values as criteria for use in evalu- 
ation, and materials dealing with the ap- 
praisal of the status of, or changes in, 
human behavior. 


. TAYLOR, Epwarp A. “Improving Ques- 


tionnaires,” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, II (March, 1951), 73-76. 
Presents a brief summary of suggestions for 
questionnaire makers, covering such areas 
as sampling, selection of items and terms, 
format, preliminary tryout, and follow-up 
and validation. 


. VANDER WERF, LEsTER. “A Problem in 


Evaluation,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXV (May, 1951), 56-61. 

Illustrates one technique of attacking a 
problem area through development of an 
instrument designed to delineate degrees of 
liberality of opinion in regard to contro- 
versial issues. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “Trends in 


Evaluation,” Educational Leadership, 
VIII (November, 1950), 91-95. 

Reviews developments in evaluation and 
points out that ‘“‘trends in evaluation in 
recent decades have evolved from a newer 
philosophy of education and the develop- 
ment of newer techniques for assessing 
growth and development.” 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “New Devel- 


opments in Evaluating Achievement in 
the High School,” Education, LXXI 
(December, 1950), 210-16. 

Traces developments by showing trends in 
evaluation in such areas as general educa- 
tional achievement, intelligence, subject 
matter, critical thinking, trade knowledge 
and performance, interests, and personal- 
social] adjustment. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


HELEN R. RANDOLPH, ERMA PrxLey, Doro- 
THY D. DUGGAN, and McKinney, 
You and Your Life: A Text in Life Adjust- 
ment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1951. Pp. viiit+344. $2.56. 

Being Teen-Agers. Prepared by the Guidance 
Staff of National Forum Inc. Chicago: 
National Forum Inc., 1950. Pp. 270. 
$1.50. 

Roy O. BILLETT and J. WENDELL YEO, 
Growing Up. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1951. Pp. xii+370. $2.80. 

VIRGINIA BAILARD and RUTH STRANG, Ways 
To Improve Your Personality. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
250. 

NELSON L. BossInc and RoBert R. Mar- 
TIN, Youth Faces Its Problems. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1950. Pp. 672. $3.00. 
Experience has shown that a student’s 

study of the personal, social, educational, 
and vocational problems common to young 
people can give meaning and direction to all 
his other school courses, as well as to his ac- 
tivities both in and out of school. It can en- 
able him to see his school work in relation to 
the kind of person he is or wishes to be and to 
the goals he has for the future. Recent recog- 
nition by educators of the importance of such 
study has created a need for textbook ma- 
terial, and the books under review were 
probably written to meet this need. 

The first three books deal with the life- 
adjustment problems of adolescents in their 
early teen years and treats all the areas men- 
tioned above, but with varying emphasis. 
They will be useful in group guidance work, 
no matter where in the curriculum schools 
place such units or courses. Each book con- 
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tains important material, not included in the 
old conventional curriculum, on which a 
whole course could be based; each could pro- 
vide core content for a general-education 
program. 

The fourth is a book on personality devel- 
opment, not primarily a textbook, but ad- 
mirably adapted for use as one in Grades 
VIII or IX. The last is a textbook for a 
course in problems in Grades XI or XII. All 
five books are in the field of human relations 
and share the problem approach. 

Young people should respond eagerly to 
the informal yet businesslike manner in 
which the problems in You and Your Life are 
presented. Among the strong points of the 
book are that it is always interesting and 
that it moves along. This feeling of going 
somewhere will, the reviewer feels, lend 
weight, in the eyes of students, to the sub- 
jects discussed. 

The brisk orientation unit seems particu- 
larly appropriate to the first year of high 
school. Other units deal with individual 
problems (manners, needs, habits, emotions), 
family relationships, friends, work, leisure, 
and ideals. Several sections open with the 
narration of an incident which effectively 
dramatizes the problem to be attacked. 
Sometimes neglected, but happily consid- 
ered in this book, is the difficult teen-age 
problem of conversation. Particularly valu- 
able also are a discussion of standards for 
judging movies and radio and television pro- 
grams and the book lists in the chapter on 
reading. 

Chapters are short enough so that, if nec- 
essary, they can be read in class, but the 
book covers a great deal of ground, and ref- 
erences are ample. Each chapter ends with 
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“Questions To Think About” and “Things 
To Do,” and each section has an excellent 
bibliography of nonfiction, briefly annotated. 
A number of: self-tests and suggestions for 
role-playing are included. The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated with photographs and pen- 
and-ink drawings. 

One of the National Forum Junior High 
Guidance Series, Being Teen-Agers, is sug- 
gested for use in Grade VIII. Like other 
books in the series, it covers five major areas 
of persona] adjustment: education, personal- 
social relations, group life, boy-girl relations, 
and career planning. The thirty-three short 
chapters, averaging seven or eight pages 
each, could be read and a discussion, at least, 
begun during a class period if classroom sets 
of the books were available. 

As in You and Your Life, the material in 
Being Teen-Agers is made graphic and inter- 
esting through the use of anecdote and ex- 
ample. Unusual approaches are illustrated in 
several chapters. “Let’s Talk about Teach- 
ers” discusses, first, qualities students appre- 
ciate in teachers and, second, those which 
teachers hope to find in students. “When 
You Are in Trouble” goes into practical ways 
of meeting difficult situations, such as get- 
ting caught cheating. “Daring To Be My- 
self” presents the problem of conflicting 
loyalties and the need for courageous, 
straight thinking. 

The chapter bibliographies are well an- 
notated and include excellent selections of 
fiction. Probably few teachers take full ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of fiction as a 
basis for discussion of human-relations prob- 
lems and situations. 

Each chapter has discussion questions 
and suggested activities. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and pen- 
and-ink drawings and is printed on fine qual- 
ity paper in very clear type. A guide for 
teachers and a series of charts are available 
and recommended for use with the textbook. 

Self-contained, meaty, and with an em- 
phasis somewhat different from that of the 
other books, Growing Up is suggested by its 


education-professor authors as a textbook 
for a full-year course in Grade IX. It is indi- 
vidual-centered, devoting comparatively 
little attention to relations with family and 
friends and much attention to objective self- 
analysis and appraisal. 

Dealt with here, but not at allin the other 
books, are heredity, to which a fairly detailed 
chapter is devoted, and physical health and 
fitness. The treatment of heredity is excel- 
lent and well illustrated with diagrams, but 
it may be a little advanced for some students 
in Grade IX. The chapters on physical 
health and good grooming may duplicate 
material used in health classes in many 
schools. 

An unusual section called “Comparing 
Yourself with Other People” discusses the 
use of tables, scales, and graphs; the normal 
distribution curve; “A Better Way of Self 
Appraisal,” and “What It Means To Be Tall 
Enough.” Great emphasis is placed on inter- 
ests, vocational choice, and educational plan- 
ning, with work laid out for the pupil to doin 
these connections. For example, the chapter 
on interests contains sample balance sheets 
of activities (major and minor, physical and 
mental) and time charts, with instructions 
showing students how to make these for 
themselves. The chapter on occupations con- 
tains a chart of occupations grouped by fields 
of interest and an outline for the intensive 
study of a single occupation. 

There are no chapter bibliographies, but 
the book itself contains a wealth of factual 
information which might have been referred 
to in the bibliographies of other shorter text- 
books. Questions and activities are listed for 
each chapter. A laboratory manual includes 
personal inventories, self-appraisal blanks, 
and materia] to facilitate the carrying-out of 
activities suggested in the book. A teacher’s 
manual, carefully worked out in great detail, 
with objectives for every unit, is available 
for use with the book. 

A valuable addition to any school library 
and certainly a book which teen-agers will 
feel speaks directly to them, Ways To Im- 
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prove Your Personality is exactly what the 
title indicates. While not at all textbookish 
(which may be an advantage), the book may 
make an excellent basis for various courses or 
units in courses in Grades VIII or IX. With a 
very down-to-earth approach and a personal 
“me-to-you” style which inspires confidence, 
it describes the qualities we all admire in 
others and desire in ourselves, shows how 
other teen-agers have gone about developing 
these qualities, and gives specific suggestions 
for improving personality through meeting 
everyday life situations. Stressed throughout 
are the capacity all persons have for making 
their personalities more attractive; the 
school years as life itself, not just prepara- 
tion for life; and happiness as the result not 
of selfishness, but of seeing one’s self as part 
of an ever widening social] group. 

The first two chapters encourage the stu- 
dent to look at himself objectively; the next 
nine discuss the development of qualities 
needed in successful living ; and the last chap- 
ter uses the interesting technique of describ- 
ing, as a summary, a day in the life of a boy 
who has these qualities. As an example of the 
very practical nature of the book, the chap- 
ter called “You Can Handle Life’s Situa- 
tions” discusses meeting disappointment, 
wanting more than you can have, not being 
allowed to do what you want to do, meeting 
failures, being compared with someone else, 
and adjusting to the separation of parents. 
It ends with a scale for rating one’s handling 
of difficult situations. 

A fine, annotated bibliography at the end 
of the book suggests related nonfiction. A 
film list, also annotated, suggesting films to 
go with each chapter, is the only indication 
that the book may be intended for use as a 
textbook. Illustrations are humorous pen- 
and-ink drawings in sets of four which show 
what to do, for example, “when you feel 
jealous of a friend,” “when you have failed 
at something,” or “when you have stage 
fright before a group.” 

The authors of Youth Faces Its Problems, 
University of Minnesota professors of sociol- 
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ogy and education, state the objective of this 
textbook for use in Grades XI or XII as the 
achievement of an intelligent awareness on 
the part of youth of the pressing and com- 
plex problems, personal and civic, which the 
adult citizen meets as a member of a demo- 
cratic society. They stress constantly the 
dynamic nature of changes which are taking 
place and their significance for living. 

The point of view is sociologica] and func- 
tional, with a problem-solving approach. 
Several serious problems are presented in 
each of ten areas: home and family life, gov- 
ernment, economic relationships, communi- 
cation and transportation, health and sanita- 
tion, leisure time, crime and delinquency, ed- 
ucation, religion, and population. Each chap- 
ter is supplemented with a word list, study 
exercises, problems and projects, general and 
advanced readings, and a list of visual aids. 

The book opens with an outline of prob- 
lem-solving techniques and an application to 
one of the problems presented later. The 
method is sound, but students may find the 
application somewhat confusing in detail. 

The many important problems raised are 
treated rather generally. A teacher of courses 
in United States history and problems, with 
whom this reviewer discussed the book, feels 
that many of the problems would be covered 
in this general way in any good history 
course and that the ideas need much more 
elaboration to be useful in a problems course. 
The feeling was also expressed that space 
might well have been given to such things as 
newspaper and magazine analysis, rules for 
clear thinking, judging authorities, and de- 
tecting a slant in materials. 

The authors do, however, present fear- 
lessly and fairly both sides of controversial 
issues; the book would be useful in organiz- 
ing general ideas to consider in attacking the 
problems raised. This reviewer, however, did 
not find the book stimulating. 


KutH FARNHAM OSBORNE 


Hinsdale Township High School 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
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Max F. and Epwarp C. ROEBER, Oc- 
cupational Information: Its Nature and 
Use. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii+602. $5.75. 


GINzBERG, W. GinsBuRG, M.D., 
SmDNEY AXELRAD, and L. HERMA, 
Occupational Choice: An Approach to a 
General Theory. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. viii+272. 
$3.75. 

These two volumes have been added in 
recent months to the rapidly expanding lit- 
erature of vocational guidance. Though this 
aspect of the guidance movement was first 
to be mentioned in the literature, it is now 
viewed as only one important aspect of the 
total field of guidance. New books in guid- 
ance are legion. Recent contributions in the 
special area of vocational counseling are 
much more numerous lately than earlier in 
the history of the guidance movement. 

The two current books, though appar- 
ently not written in collaboration, are com- 
plementary to each other to a certain extent. 
The volume by Baer and Roeber deals pri- 
marily with gathering, evaluating, and dis- 
seminating occupational information, where- 
as the book by Ginzberg and his associates 
treats the process of selecting a vocation by 
children and youth. Baer and Roeber con- 
tribute to the profession a reference book 
which will prove of frequent use to the coun- 
selor, especially counselors who are engaged 
solely or in part in the area of occupational 
counseling. Ginzberg and his associates, on 
the other hand, present an interesting in- 
terpretation of what they feel happens to the 
typical individual in his evolution toward an 
occupational goal in life. Once this book is 
read, however, its contribution to the reader 
is complete. 

The kind of contribution made by Baer 
and Roeber has long been needed by voca- 
tional counselors in schools, social agencies, 
business, industry, and in other, comparable 
situations. The use of standardized tests and 
other techniques to diagnose the counselee’s 
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interest, abilities, aptitudes, achievements, 
and personality, along with the theories of 
counseling, have become so engrossing to the 
profession of personnel workers, that one 
wonders at times if emphasis on the processes 
of counseling has not completely overshad- 
owed the purposes involved in counseling. 
Certainly in the area of vocational counsel- 
ing the analysis of occupational requirements 
is quite as important as the analysis of the 
individual who is to be matched with them. 
Matching men with jobs or, for that matter, 
with educational or socia] situations implies 
that we know as much about the particular 
situation with which we are “matching” the 
individual as we do about the particular 
qualifications of the individual. Under no 
condition do we diagnose the individual, nor 
does he attempt to diagnose himself, in a 
vacuum. His interests, abilities, achieve- 
ments, and aptitudes are only meaningful in 
terms of particular situations. This is obvious 
in regard to vocational life. A publication de- 
scribing the occupational settings in which 
individuals find themselves is, therefore, as 
important a contribution to counseling as a 
publication presenting data which regards 
the analysis of human qualifications alone. 

The book by Baer and Roeber is excep- 
tionally well organized to provide concepts 
and information to the reader regarding the 
sources of occupational information, the 
evaluation of such source materials, and the 
dissemination of occupational information 
by means of individual conferences or group 
meetings. Such a contribution as this makes 
vocational counseling an increasingly practi- 
cal science. 

Information on how an individual from 
childhood to adult life evolves a definite and 
realistic vocational objective has been largely 
a matter of conjecture rather than complete 
scientific insight. The book by Ginzberg, 
Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma is a report of 
studies of children and youth made with the 
hope that such investigations would disclose 
more exact insights into the inner processes 
of individuals who develop within them- 
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selves clear and realistic life-objectives in re- 
gard to the workaday world. They used in- 
terviews to get typical responses from com- 
parable groups at several age levels. By so 
doing, these investigators feel that they dis- 
covered several steps in the process of voca- 
tional choice made by a typical individual. 
This process goes from various degrees of 
tentative choice through an evolution to- 
ward realistic choice. These observations are 
not especially startling and are readily ac- 
ceptable because they seem quite under- 
standable. 

This publication would prove to be more 
substantial had the authors included statisti- 
cal data upon which their generalizations are 
based. The reader must take for granted that 
quotations from certain interviewees are typ- 
ical and that such statements actually con- 
tain the concepts held by a certain age group. 
This limitation, to be sure, does not invali- 
date the study since the investigators were 
trained for the task they undertook, and 
their observations should, therefore, be ac- 
ceptable to the profession as a whole. 

Both these publications will be of profes- 
sional value to the counselor. Though the 
one by Baer and Roeber is useful as a refer- 
ence as well as a treatment of theory, the 
contribution of Ginzberg and his associates 
will stimulate further studies into the proc- 
esses of vocational selection by maturing 
individuals. 

RoBert C. WOELLNER 


University of Chicago 
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Howarp ANSLEY Murpuy and EpwIn Joun 
STRINGHAM, Creative Harmony and Musi- 
cianship: An Introduction to the Structure 
of Music. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xx+618. $4.50. 


Harmony has for many years been recog- 
nized as a credit-earning subject in most in- 
stitutions of higher learning. It is less fre- 
quently present as a subject in the curricu- 
lum of secondary schools. Most textbooks on 
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harmony present the subject without any 
attempt to correlate written work with ear 
training and analysis. Indeed, in some cases, 
little attempt is made to provide references 
to musical works which would illustrate and 
clarify the harmonic principles and prac- 
tices expounded in the text. The book under 
consideration seeks to remove these short- 
comings. 

The philosophy underlying the approach 
to the subject was presented in an earlier 
book by Mr. Murphy, Teaching Musician- 
ship.* It is restated in the present book in the 
“Foreword to Teachers” as follows: 


The true purpose of ‘‘theoretic” study, as con- 
ceived by the authors, is to foster the growth of 
musicianship through the acquisition of insights 
and skills needed to meet individual needs. For 
its realization, the philosophy of this text is based 
upon three fundamental tenets: 

First: That so-called ‘‘theory” should be an 
explanation of the structure of music for apprecia- 
tive, executive, and creative purposes. Music lit- 
erature of the classic and romantic periods is the 
field of investigation, and hence the learning se- 
quence should conform to the harmonic usage or 
chord frequency as found in music literature of 
these periods. 

Second: That general principles of structure 
should emerge from this study of literature and 
be applied directly through specific techniques 
that are learned only when needed for growing 
insight and understanding. 

Third: That all phases of study (written and 
keyboard facility, and aural and visual percep- 
tion) be co-ordinated into a single unified concep- 
tion of musical structures to meet the practical 
needs of the performer, creator, or listener [p. v]. 


Some may take exception to the use of 
chord frequency as a determinant of the 
learning sequence, but it should be kept in 
mind that the selection and employment of a 
vocabulary in the elementary study of a for- 
eign language is based on word frequency in 
that language. Others may be confused by 
the term “music literature.’”” Undoubtedly 
the term is intended to mean musical works. 


* Reviewed in the October, 1951, issue of the 
School Review, pp. 434-35. 
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The book is designed to be used for a one- 
year college course in harmony, written and 
applied to the keyboard, to ear training, and 
to the reading and analysis of selected music. 
It may also be used for a two-year high- 
school course. Therein lies its greatest value. 
It has long been felt that the serious study of 
harmony and training in musicianship should 
exist on a level lower than the college. Music 
teachers in colleges and universities complain 
that students working for degrees in music 
begin their study of the theoretic branch of 
music at too late an age; hence, the training 
necessary to acquire an understanding of 
musical structure within the time allotted to 
earning a degree is likely to be both insuf- 
ficient and superficial. It is true that some 
high schools offer courses in music “theory.” 
Unfortunately, the “theory” does not “take” 
in many cases, and the students have to do 
the work all] over again in college. 

This book should help to remedy a situa- 
tion that was, to a large degree, caused by 
lack of a course of study in high school and 
college designed to furnish a well-rounded 
training in musicianship and in musical un- 
derstanding. The volume is divided into four 
parts with further subdivision into thirty 
chapters, each chapter intended to cover one 
week’s work in an academic year. A typical 
chapter includes an exposition of the instruc- 
tional material with numerous musica] illus- 
trations, questions for review, and four kinds 
of assignments: (1) for writing, (2) for play- 
ing, (3) for listening, and (4) for analysis. A 
novel feature of the work is the emphasis 
placed on setting music to words; another is 
the gradual approach to four-part writing. 
This technique is introduced as late as chap- 
ter xxi. As stated before, the aim of this book 
is to integrate the approaches to a particular 
problem found in a selected musical work 
through the activities of listening, analyzing, 
playing, and writing. This is the order sug- 
gested in the Foreword, though it is not car- 
ried out in the volume itself. 

Confronted with such a thoughtfully 
planned and well-organized textbook, rich in 
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the number of musical illustrations and refer- 
ence material, carping criticism must give 
way. A few critical points might be discussed, 
but they are of too technicala nature to inter- 
est readers of this journal. The authors them- 
selves disclose an engaging modesty by re- 
ferring in the Foreword to the text as ‘“‘ex- 
perimental in concept and method” (p. xi). 
In that spirit it should be adopted and tried 
out by enterprising teachers of music. 

In the Appendix, instruction in the rudi- 
ments of music is furnished for those who 
might lack this prerequisite. An index of sub- 
jects and of musical compositions referred to 
in the book is also supplied. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 


University of Chicago 


GrEoRGE M. WHEATLEY, M.D., and GRACE 
T. HAttock, Health Observation of School 
Children. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. xviii+492. $4.75. 

HOLGER FREDERICK KILANDER, Nutrition 
for Health. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. xvi+416. $3.00. 


Concern for the total, or all-round, devel- 
opment of pupils, with acceptance of the 
principle that intellectual development is 
only one of the responsibilities of schools, is 
characteristic of modern education. Interest 
in health, for example, and the provision of 
means of caring for, and of promoting, the 
health of school children is now common- 
place. “A Guide for Helping Teachers and 
Others To Observe and Understand the 
School Child in Health and Illness,” which is 
the subtitle of the first book being reviewed 
here, Health Observation of School Children, 
clearly expresses the modern point of view 
and the primary aim of the volume. 

Educators acquainted with the work of 
Dr. Wheatley must agree that the authors 
have written clearly and concisely about the 
many things which he has stressed and pro- 
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moted during the past years. Wheatley and, 


Hallock have pooled up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on the many phases of child 
growth and brought them all into a most 
readable volume. They have pictured vividly 
the deviations from normal. They have given 
simple but sound norms by which a teacher 
may know whether a child “measures up.” 
Charts, diagrams, and colored illustrations 
give the reader clear understanding of the 
information supplied in the text. 

The wealth of authoritative information 
presented and the suggested activities and 
selected references included at the end of 
each chapter will make this book very useful 
as a basic textbook in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Every person dealing with children 
could profit much from reading it. The vol- 
ume serves a real need in the reference field; 
many of us have been wanting and waiting 
for a single book that would bring together 
from many “scattered and not readily avail- 
able sources the why, the what, and the how 
of observing school children in health and 
illness” (p. vii). 

Nutrition, although it is only one phase 
of a complete health program, is certainly an 
important consideration. In the Preface to 
Nutrition for Health, Kilander states that the 
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book is so planned that it can be used (1) for 
a course or a unit in nutrition; (2) for supple- 
mentary reading in connection with courses 
in health education, home economics, gen- 
eral science, biology, and the social studies; 
and (3) for general reading by anyone inter- 
ested in the subject of nutrition. 

{, The author has an easy-to-read style of 
writing. He has accumulated an abundance 
of scientific and factual information in the 
field of nutrition. He has given his readers an 
opportunity to know sound nutrition and a 
yardstick by which to choose wisely in terms 
of their own dietary needs. Dr. Kilander 
shows clearly the relation of nutrition to 
well-being and its application to world prob- 
lems. 

The book contains an abundance of 
charts, graphs, tables, and interesting illus- 
trations. Each chapter ends with a list of 
questions for review and suggested activities 
which would stimulate personal application 
by the students of pertinent points covered 
in the chapter. 

RutH J. FRANTz 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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